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sections of mankind,—those who already possess 
and would keep, and those who have not and de- 
sire to obtain. To one uninfluenced by either of 
those motives,—“ if any such wight were,”—who 
might be permitted to look down upon the world 
from a station but a trifling degree elevated above 
the rest, what a sameness would he see in the em- 
ployments that make busy the inhabitants of this 
hive of ours! All struggling to get; all abusing 
those that have more than themselves; and all 
heartily despising those that are satisfied with 
having less. Such an one would run some risk 
of looking at poor human nature with less of 
respect than of compaxsion. He would, however, 
be unworthy the privilege permitted to him, as 
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unsuccessful, is owing the progress of mankind in 
every branch ofendeavour. He would then find that 
this emulation, so like envy, and this uneasiness 
of temper and disposition to grumble, that seem 
to harass the world with continual dispute, to 
be the leading qualities that distinguish human 
intellect from animal instinct. The brute is satis- 
fied, and remains the brute for ever;—the man is 
uncomfortable, and he goes forward. He is dissatis- 
fied with his state, and he improves it. Contented 
poverty isa pretty notion in a poem, and very charm- 
ing in theory, when recommended by those who 
have to those that have not; and, let well alone, 
comes very well from those that are well; but the 
struggles of discontent have caused the aristocratic 
luxuries of one age to sink into meanness when 
compared with the habitual indulgencies of medi- 
ocrity in the next; and the education of the Char- 
tist weaver of Spitalfields is at present of a 
superior description to that of the feudal baron 
whose extreme notions of political liberty were 
contained in the charter extracted from the un- 
willing John at Runnymede. Still, however, 
though the positive position of all has been ele- 
vated the comparitive remains identical; and still | 
are each actuated by the same impulse—that ot | 
increasing their individual importance by the con- 
tinued exaltation of the classes to which they 
belong. 

Seeing, then, the universality of the influence 
that motives men to the attack of power, no mat- 
ter where placed or how exercised; and perceiv- 
ing, also, that this influence is made a part of 
man’s nature for a wise purpose; although, like 
every other principle that directs humanity, its 
excess of use is its abuse; it is not wonderful that 
the members of the Royal Academy have received 
their full share of vituperation from those who 
have either so despaired of admission among them 
that they have never applied, or from those who 
have repeatedly applied and have been as repeat- 





THE ROYAL ACADEMICIAN AS A DIS- 
TINCTION IN ART. 
Ir we were to examine philosophically into the 
principles that actuate those parties, called poli- 
tical, that once enjoyed celebrity as Whig and 
Tory, then as Radical and Conservative, and now 
as Free Trader and Protectionist,we should, in every 
instance, discover that their variety of denomina- 
tions was resolvable into little more than two distinct 
soctions; however various may be the terms under 
which, for the time, they may have consented to ar- 
range themselves. This succession of denominations 
would have been unnecessary, but that both 
parties are continually perpetrating such acts of 
folly or depravity that their gathering word, 
though at first respectable, at length receives a 
meaning either ridiculous or disgraceful; and 
what was once a matter of pride and enthusiasm, 
descends, by shear wear and tear, into a nickname 
for derision and reproach. Then does the same 
passions, the same motives, and the same inten- 
tions, become re-organised under some new title, 
without the accompaniment of the slightest cor- 
responding variation in the mode of individual 
action, or any intrinsic change in the object it 
is pursuing. Examine society from its highest 
grade of civilization, whether, as relating to the 
conventional observer of courtly etiquette, the 
successful competitor for college honour, or the 
deep-thinking calculator on human instability, 
down to the man who labours for his daily bread, 
and whose next day’s meal is a matter of uncer- 
tainty, the same motives will be found in activity 
throughout. There is, in fact, an offensive and a 
defensive war at all times going on between the 
naturally antagonistic powers of the two great 
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followed as that of the artist has become, it is not 
wonderful that the distinction conferred upon the 
few should have been made a subject of discontent 
and complaint among the many. Taking all these 
considerations at, however, their full value, it is 
no mean praise to the Royal Academy as an In- 
stitution, that of all the murmurings that have 
been heard from so many directions, none have 
yet clothed themselves with a tangible charge. 
There is, therefore, in fact, nothing reasonable to 
answer; and those who would undertake its de- 
fence must translate obscure inuendos into sup- 
posed objections, and reply to them with the risk 
that shall be disowned when confuted, 

The late B. R. Haydon was no doubt the great 
champion of the opposition to the Academy ; and it 
was his genius and talent that conferred respecta- 
bility upon the party; yet are his opinions recorded 
not so much against the Royal Academy of Great 
Britain in particular, as to the system of academies 
in general. Indeed, when a writer as well as artist, 
so fluent with his pen, and so familiar with his 
subject, has set down no charge that possesses the 
recommendation of definiteness, it might be per- 
mitted to us to assume that none existed; and that 
all the assertions that have been made by the 
smaller fry of calumniators that followed in his 
wake are distinctly referrable to those general 
motives impelling mankind to the struggle for 
precedence that we have alluded to at the com- 
mencement of this paper. 

“ As usual,” says Haydon, “ when Reynolds and 
Hogarth had for ever rescued Britain from all 
doubt as to her genius without an academy of any 
description, a Royal Academy was founded to pro- 
}duce more genius; just as had been done all over 
Europe, and no man equal to Reynolds and 
Hogarth has since appeared.” This paragraph 
assumes for Haydon more humility than those who 
knew hir: would give him credit for; and at the 
same time has no direct bearing on the question. 
| To assert that academies of any description could 
produce what is called genius, is to assert that 
genius may be taught, which is an absurdity; and 
to assert that the minimum of interference that 
assumes direction over the student in the Royal 
Academy, would annihilate the genius exposed to 
its influence, is equally an absurdity. Mr. Haydon 
himself was a student in the Royal Academy, and 
his genius was not curbed in that institution; his 
departure from orthodox art commenced long 
after he had discontinued his attendance there, 
Wilkie was a student in the academy, and a steady 
attendant at an early age. Haydon says he was 
not produced at the Academy. If that would mean 
that he did not there make his first attempts to 
draw, it is a truism that requires no reply; for, 

from the construction of academies generally, » 
must be evidenced 





certain portion of 
edly refused; and, in epeanmaly APC peemgeinapeiaregs Tyree 
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is after all, the real meaning of the term genius, | its true value, 


mst have derived existence from another source. 
Noverthcless Haydon continued to produce what | 
he considers proofs by reiteration of assertion. 


“ After the academy was founded at Milan, by | arising from the impossibility “of every man 


After that | 


J »onardo, no genius like his appeared. 
of St. Luke was founded at Rome, Raffaelle and all 
being dead, no one came forth. After an academy 
had been founded at Parma, Corregio being gone 
nobody appeared, After a national academy had 
been founded at Venice, and royally endowed, 
genius fled. The same thing happened at Ferrara, 
Modena, Florence, and Naples; and also in France 
Syain, and England. Need further evidence be 
sought of the uselessness of such institutions? 
Can anything be more illogical than the proofs 
here assumed to amount to demonstration ? 


exhibition with the Westminster cartoon compe- 
tition, because on both occasions the cab-horse 
stumbled? And yet these statements, and such as 
these, have been the evidences upon which attack 
upon the Royal Academy has been supported. 
The illogical deductions founded on these state- 
ments are happily illustrated by the artist in other 
places allowing that a school is useful. 


with the system pursued would dare assert that 


as can by possibility be permitted in any institu- 
tion where many are drawing together. 

* | ‘ilkie,” 
an ccademy, but at Graham's school, Edinburgh. 
' ow ‘his school is an academy, with all its pride, 
and nobody will come of it.” Is not this a quar- 
relling with words? Or is it to disguise the real 


cause of disagreement, which is afterwards ob- | 


scurely referred to? After enumerating a series 


of succeeding schools, each superintended by an 
in lividual, he goes on to say, “an united exhibition | 
having begun (the constant source of irritation, | 


for overy man cannot have his works in the best 
pl wes), squabbles arose,” &c., &c. This is the 





| rarity 
Are 
they not the fitting produce of the same mind that | the average of those artists, who exclaim against 


saw similarity of failure in the last Egyptian Hall the Royal Academy, come before the public but 


He asserts | 
that the Academy could not produce genius, but a | 
school might. What is the teaching portion of the | 
Royal Academy but a school? and no one familiar | 


| rank in other places. 
genius is not there as free to pursue its own course | 


says Haydon, “ was not produced at | 
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position towards the pursuit which, in its excess, 8, | of a name not known, withons é estimating it at! 


In all cases of complaint the best 
| pictures in the best places is the rule, the depar- 
ture from which is the exception. The only 
| avoidance of “the constant source -of irritation’’ 


having his best works in the best places,” would 
be the abolition of exhibitions altogether; for this 
objection would and does apply to any other exhi- 


» | bition, as well as to that of the Royal Academy, 


But what would be the state of Art in Great 


} 





Britain at the present time, if it were not for | 


exhibitions? Or rather, what would the general 


,»| public know of the matter? It might have suited 


Mr. Haydon to have made an exhibition of his 
own pictures, under those circumstances, The very 
of such a show would have made the 
speculation successful; but in what manner might 


for the means so afforded? We rather believe 


| that the exhibition is an objection to the Royal 


Academy, that must be surrendered as unten- 
able. 

An exhibition of pictures, like any other ex- 
hibition, must be directed by the simple intention 
of presenting the greatest quantity of attraction 
the space and material furnished will afford. 
The general body of exhibitors are like all other 
bodies, separated as to grade. The precedence of 
talent is there equivalent to the precedence of 
The mediocre artist has not 
equality of right to choice of situation with the 
more excellent. If there were no other reason, 
the duty is owing to the public to make that 
most convenient to look at that is most worthy 
of examination, Therefore, the pictures painted 
by the best artists are those that pussess the claims 
to the best positions. But the best artists are 
the Academicians themselves, and their very 
position gives them the right of claim to prece- 
dence along with the might to take it. We 
assert this advisedly, and we defy contradiction to 
the generality of the assertion, that, as a rule, 
the best among the applicants are chosen for 
Associates; and that from these the best are again 
elected for Academicians:—the exception being 


real grief of the man; and this is the common com- | too rare an occurrence to authorize contradiction. 


plaint, the tacitly-understood bond that united the 
purty in their attack without any personal agree- 


ment having been entered into, or individual | 
respect for each other being professed. That, 


Haydon was at some time or other unfairly dealt 
wth is perhaps true. 
instance of carelessness or error that we have 
witnessed and protested against. But that the 
Royal Academy, as a body, would wilfully and 
with intention place a picture in a bad position 


tiat it might escape notice; or that it should con- | 
tinuously endeavour to keep a clever artist in| 


the background, we believe to be absurd; 


His would not be the only|an opportunity of reference and_ illustration, 


It is true that some outlive their prime of 
talent; and go on to paint after they have ceased 
to perceive. That this is an evil we will not 
deny; but it is more mischievous to the Academy 
itself, than to any one else. It sometimes affords 


that seems a demonstrator of wrong to those who 
do not know that it is but a signification that men 
grow old, and that the painter’s art requires the 
physical and mental man to be at its best, when 
furnishing his best productions, 

It would, however, be some perfection added to 
the Institution, if these exposures of the decay of 


because it would be a means entirely in-| execution in an old favourite could .be avoided. 


competent to its proposed end. We rather 
think that it would be much easier to mention an 
instance in which an artist, having obtained, by 
the activity of mistaken friends, a premature 


prominently to excite remark, and that the con- 
sequence has been fatal, for the time, to his 
rising reputation. It is safe for the young artist 
to win his way. It is impossible that exeellence | 
can remain long neglected; and even an Academi- 
ciah joftera.man past the time of life. when the 
eye-sight is in its vigour, may pass by a picture 


| to exhibit. 
celebrity, his pictures had been placed most | 


| We would propose that a retiring pension should 


be at all times available to an Academician, on 
condition that he should vacate his seat and cease 
This would afford an earlier promo- 
tion to artists, and keep the Academic body in a 


| more unassailable posiiion than they at present 


hold. ‘Two hundred pounds per annum would be 
well laid out, in preventing the exhibition of bad 
| pictures, that ofien cause a celebrity of one gene- 
| ration to become a ridicule to another; and would 
ajso besomething substantial for an artist 6 look 
forward to, without being an amount sufficient to 


tempt any but those past usefulness to accept. 
This, we believe, would annihilate the only toler- 


|able reason for objecting to the Academician’s 


pictures having the best place in the exhibition; 
for as their productions would then be the best 
presented, any other arrangement would form 


| justifiable grounds for complaint by the public. 


But was it to the exhibition that Haydon con- 
fined his opposition? No, it was to the title R.A. 
“ Art,” he says, “has no business with an aris- 
tocracy of talent. Conventional distinctions, which 
are not hereditary, are laughable and absurd; and 
distinctions which are, ought to be reserved for 
high descent, heroic actions, landed property, or vast 
political genius.” How any man in his senses, in 
the nineteenth century, could have written the last 
paragraph, seems to us to be an enigma difficult to 
solve. Why should not art have its distinction as 
well as literature? Are University honours here- 
ditary? Are they laughable and absurd? What 
is political genius that, theoretically, it should be 
so privileged? Practically, we know it will seize 
it for itself, for its success is only stamped by 
such a consequence. The Royal Academy is 
simply a College of Art, that provides its own 
endowment from monies received from the public, 
in payment for enjoyments afforded and provided 
by themselves. We say, themselves; for the 
works of the Academicians are the gems of the 
show. Withdraw from the Academy Exhibition 
the works of the Academicians and you get rid of 
the chief of its attraction. Its monopoly is that 
of excellence; for its means of self-defence arises 
solely from the fact, that the highest talent of the 
country is and must be, as a matter of course, chosen 
Its talent 
is its moral force. That Haydon and the Royal 
Academy were at variance, we regret; for that, 
at one period, he gave evidence of extraordinary 
genius, no man that knows anything about the 
matter can contest; and, if he had spent that 
time in orthodox study that he threw away upon 
het and useless controversy, we are justified in 
assuming that he would have held the very first 
position in British Art. As it is, he is useful as 
a beacon to precocious talent, that would remind 
its possessor of the consequence of supposing 
that art is a thing that has been learned at any 
time. Let the painter have ever present in his 
mind that the surest symptom of decay is the 
belief that he has succeeded; that it is only 
while he sees clearly that there is excellence be- 
yond his own that he can have confidence in 
progressing; and that not to progress is to retro- 
grade. While regretting that this disagreement 
did ever take place, we may not impute to the 
constituent formation of the Royal Academy, the 
consequences that are referable to the idiosyncracy 
of the individual opposed to it. 

For our own parts, we believe that every mem- 
ber of the artist-body has an interest in the exist- 
ence of the Royal Academy, and that the respecta- 
bility of the profession generally is assisted by 
such conventional distinction as it confers. That 
it so gains a position in society, and that when 
Haydon asserted that Sir Joshua Reynolds “raised 
English art from the dust, and gave English artists 
an a-plomb in society they never had before,”—that 
the means he used, and through which the end 
was obtained, was simply that of establishing the 

Royal Academy, and no other; and so far from 
desiring to abolish the conventional distinctions 
already ti etistence, we of thetontrary - wortd 
establish still more; and this leads us to a state- 


to fill up its vacancies as they occur. 





ment of what we think to be the insufficiencies of 
the Academy according to its existing construc- 
tion. 

The only exception that appears to us practically 
to arise from the formation of a body of forty, all 
chosen for excellence in a profession, and all upon 
a perfect equality when so chosen, is, that we too 
often observe that the motive for effort is with- 
drawn when the candidate is successful. It some- 
times substitutes the honours of R.A, in place 
of perfection in art as the goal to which the 
artist bounds his endeavour; and that once reached, 
progress is repudiated, and reproduction, of the 
quality that has obtained the reward, is considered 
a sufficiency for the rest of the artist’s career, 
Seme fresh impetus seems necessary to compel 
that continuous exertion without which all art 
degenerates. And we would provide for this by 
some still higher distinction than that which is 
conferred by the simple title of R.A., at present 
the ultimate reward that may be calculated upon. 
This distinction, however, we should not wish to 
see in the disposition of the Academy itself; for 
then it would either be a cause of discontent, or a 
subject of arrangement. It must be conferred by 
some popular mode of agreement that should | 
secure to merit the certainty of success without 
descending to the prostitution of intrigue. We | 
believe that some substantial honours of the de- | 
s*ription we here speak of conferred upon the apex | 
of art in this country, would do more to raise its 
character as a school than any amount of expen- 
diture conferred upon the enlargement of its base. | 
It is not to make, excellence, to tempt crowds to 
commence a study; the great efiurt should be 
directed to create a motive for continuing study | 
after a certain amount of acquirement has been | 
accomplished, Until this motive has been pro- | 
vided, quality in the productions of the artists will 
depend upon quality in the judgments of the public; 
for in art, as in eyery other metier, demand 
is the suggester of labour. The public is slow | 
to be taught, and its purveyor has a more direct 
interest in its ignorance than in its erudition; 
therefore, both for the purpose of instruction to 
the people, and for inspiration to the artist, some 
invented impulse should be thought of and pro- 
vided by the legislature for the occasional produc- 
tion of great works, that would become the 
stardard of judgment to thg one, and of compe- 
tition to the other. This impulse must, we repeat 
it, be adapted to the eminent in art, must be 
competed for among those who are already cele- 
brated, and must create a grade still higher than 
that implied by the present R.A. distinction. 


Ii. C. M. 
THE RIVAL THEATRES. 
Tne peaceful and hitherto unquestioned mono- 
poly enjoyed at Her Majesty’s Theatre, has been | 
abruptly and fiercely attacked by the establish- | 
ment of a gigantic and well organized opposition, 
the effect of which remains yet to be felt in its 
fullest extent. The opposition thus suddenly 
commenced, has no appearance whatever of being 
as suddenly dropped; nor does there seem to be 
any allusion whatever made, by the respective belli- 
gerents, toacompromise. The battle will have to be 
fought out, and we must wait patiently for the result. 
What may have been the original cause of this 
pretty little quarrel, we have, in a former number, 
alluded to, and it may be stated in a few words,— 
dissatisfaction with the late management, The, 
opposition thus created has entered upon its 
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career with so much spirit, and on such an 
immense scale, that the struggle will be of a most 
determined kind. War to th 
knife! are the cries. The ground has been broken. 
One party already in the field, awaits patiently 
the attack; 
pended, the extensive nature of the engagements, 
Light 
skirmishes have already commenced in the shape 
of newspaper articles. 


No quarter! 


and this, from the vast sums ex- 
will be one of no trifling importance. 


The vans have met in the 
war of words, and keen is the contest of the con- 
tending spirits. Mr. Lumley, like a skilful gene- 
ral, in the meanwhile looks on, and wherever he 
sees an opportunity, endeavours to throw dismay 
in the enemy's camp. ‘The missiles he has hitherto 
employed have, however, fallen harmless; for 
there is no abatement of yigorous purpose at 
Coyent Garden; but, at length, it has occurred to 
him to try what the effect of a shell might be— 
thrown in—by way of an “ Infringement of origi- 
nal patent.” 

This document, headed “ Important legal dis- 
closure,” appeared in a new periodical, with an 
old name, entitled, The Opera Glass, which is 
known to belong, if not actually to the manager, 
at all events, to parties interested in the manage- 
ment. The article, in question, was copied into 
the paper so profusely distributed all over Her 
Majesty’s Theatre on the nights of performance, 
and was clearly intended to throw doubt and dis- 
may into the minds of his opponents. 

We will take this document into consideration; 
it is, of course, an exparte statement; but still a 
statement thus put forward, emanating, as it does, 
from the head-quarters of the Haymarket esta- 
blishment, acquires an importance which would 
not have attached to a merely isolated article. 
The exordium is of a somewhat grandiloquent 
character, and is rather a curiosity in its way:— 

“Tf the good faith of treaties have any weight in 
the moral estimation of the community —if repu- 
diation of engagement have not ceased to incur 
among us an honest English disgust —if deeds are 
to preserve their legal value, and a plain commercial 
transaction to maintain its probity through the 
lapse of time;—then, through the authentic state- 
ment we have now to make, and the verified legal 
documents by which we shall support that state- 
uient, the public will arrive at the conclusion that 
Covent Garden is, by every code of justice, closed 
against the undertaking which it is seeking to 
enforce; and that, of public right, there can be no 
second Italian Opera in this metropolis — no legal 
Italian drama but that which is performed at her 
Majesty’s Theatre.” 

This is taking high ground, truly; and might 
have some weight, but unfortunately the facts 
adduced in support are not quite so satisfactory as 
no doubt might have been wished. The next para- 
graph states that the story regarding the patents 
of the\three great theatres must now, for the first 
time, be made known to the community. This is 
hardly the case; for the statements must have 
been and\are known to many, and have, ere now, 
received publicity. But we will give some of the 
particulars: ~ 

The house where Italian operas had been per- 
formed in the Haymarket was burned down on 
the 18th June, 1789. So rapid was the destrue- 
tion of this edifice, which had been erected by Sir 
John Vanbruagh, that the performers had scareely 
time to make their escape. The performances 
were now transferred to the Pantheon, in Oxford- 
street, under the management of Mr. O'Reilly. So 
little favourable, however, did ‘the speeulation 
prove, that in 1791 there was a debt of about thirty 
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thousand pounds incurred, In the beginning of 


this year, the present Opera House, designed and 


} 
» | erecte d by the late Signor Novelsielski, arose from 


| the former ruins. In February an opera was ad- 

| vertised to be performed; but owing to disputes 

| with the Pantheon, the Lord Chamberlain refused 
a license to the new house. How long matters 
might have remained in this state is uncertain, 
had not, just at this time, the Pantheon been burnt 
down. There was now no obstacle, and a license 
was granted to the theatre in the Haymarket; but 
the arrangements entered into were what may be 
called private transactions between Mr. Taylor, 
the manager, Mr. O'Reilly, of the Pantheon, and 
Mr. Harris, of Covent Garden, 

The calamity of fire seems at this period to have 
attacked all the theatrical establishments, for the 
playhouse in Drury Lane was also in ruins. The 
proprietors, during the rebuilding of the theatre, 
agreed with Mr. ‘Taylor for the use of the Opera 
House in the Haymarket; and now we insert the 
paragraph of the Opera Glass which fills up 
the gap:— 


“Harris was one of the parties interested, in 
settling the enormous responsibilities which had 
accrued; and Drury Lane, only itself a skeleton 
theatre, new building from the wreck of another 
conflagration, wanted house-room for its company, 
and leave and license to perform on the Italian 
Opera stage. liccnbtiead dunes tent toassign 
and legalize the performance, and for such assign- 
ment he sought compensation in sterling moneys.” 

To meet these various demands, the management 
of the Italian Opera House took upon itself the 
debt of the Pantheon and the settlement of Mr. 
Harris’s claim (this was in the shape of an annuity 
of two hundred and fifty pounds a-year, which, 
however, he afterwards abandoned.) As a com- 
pensation for this, a stipulation was entered into 
by the respective managements of Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane to give up to the theatre of the 
Haymarket the exclusive right of representing 
Italian Operas. All the rest of the story about 
the patents of the different theatres chimes in with 
this account, until we come to the passage— 

“« There can be no mistake about such a document , 
as this deed, framed for a perpetuity, and by the 
act of the three great theatres in concert, ex- 
cluding one of them, the Italian Opera, for all time, 
from the performance of the British drama; and 
the other two, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
equally for all time trom the performance of the 
Italian Opera.” 

The words in italics are as they are in tae Opera 
Glass ; but, unfortunately, in attempting to establish 
his own statement, the writer has advanced too 
mach, and this over-dose just upsets the whole 
claim set up by Mr. Lumley;—the words, “ and by 
the act of the three great theatres in concert,” is 
an unconscious admission by the writer of what 
we have advanced, namely, that from the peculiag 
position in which the theatres were ploced throug 
unfortunate calamities, advantage was taken 
make what was then considered a fair and amicabl 
adjustment of the claims of the respective parties 
and this division and distribution of performance, 
was, as isstated in this account, “the act of thethree 
great theatres in concert;” and, therefore, quite 
independent of all Cancellarian interference except 
in the case of any one of the parties infringing 
this private agreement. There is, however, one 
material point which is here asserted contrary to 
the tenor of the original document, namely, thet 
the agrecment was for a perpetuity, whereas the 
term was expressly confined to fifty years, and 
which expired in 1842; so that the “ important 





legal disclosure” turns out to be a “ much ado 
about nothing.” Seeing that the stipulations 
which bound the respective parties died a natural 
death some five years ago. 

There would be but little use in pursuing this 
question any farther; but that there are one or two 
circumstances which render this statement of the 
Opera Glass of no avail, even if the perpetuity could 
be proved, The patents of Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane, which they held against the minor 
theatres, have been set aside some three or four 
years ago; and it would be impossible to suppose, 
in these days, that an injunction would be granted 
merely to forward the views of one theatre, when 
the constitution of all the others had been modi- 
fied, or altogether remodelled; we, therefore, in 
opposition to the emphatic nous verrons of the Opera 
Glass writer, state our belief, nay more, our per- 
fect conviction that Italian operas will be performed 
at Covent Garden! 

Besides, it is hardly possible to conceive that a 
legal opinion would not have been taken in the 
matter, before the outlay of enormous sums of 
money had been commenced. Now, this we 
know has been done, and the most satisfactory 
legal opinions, emanating from some of the highest 
ornaments of the bar, all concur in the statement 
we have made, that no injunction could be granted, 
and that it was perfectly open to play Italian 
operas at Covent Garden, or, for that matter, any- 
where else. 


C. J. 


THE DRAMA AS AN INSTRUCTER. 


Wuewn we look back to the play-writers of the 
Elizabethian era, and to those of James the First, 
which succeeded them, we are not surprised that 
religious men should have found in the stage a 
matter for condemnation, rather than eulogy. 
It is not wonderful that the sometimes poetic 
beauty, and, occasionally, powerfully passionate 
declamation of Beaumont and Fletcher, were not 
sufficient to so balance the extreme of indecency 
and direct immorality diffused in their works. 
These faults were not, even, then, so generally 
tolerated as to escape the censure of respectable 
and right-minded individuals, without any refer- 
ence to the puritanical spirit then extending itself 
among all classes of the community ; which was, 
no doubt, much assisted by the liberties indulged 
in by the court sensualist, and echoed or reflected 
by the drama. It is no excuse for Ben Johnson’s 
grossness that the time permitted its representa- 
tion. It is quite certain that a father of a family 
would not, even at that period, have chosen to 
introduce his daughters to the theatre as a place 
in which either their moral or religious feelings 
could have been improved; and the permission 
amounted merely to this, that only those who 
were careless on such matters went to the play. 

It is impossible for any one to arrive at the 
capacity for fully estifnating the genius of Shaks- 
peure, until he has gone through the drudgery of 
making himself familiar ‘with hg contemporaneous 
productions with which his works were in competi- 
tion. How the purity of thought, the refinement 
in morality, the high sense of right, and the 
exceeding beauty of beau ideal in sentiment, in 
which his inspirations are so abounding, found 
nourishment in a soil so poisonous to all other 
dramatic attempts, gives a fifty-fold comparative 
value to that in itself so positively excellent. 
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That Shakspeare is sometimes gross we are 
not prepared to deny; but, we believe, that imita- 
tion of the habit of the time insisted upon the 
characteristic when certain classes were to be 
represented. But that Shakspeare did not take 
exclusive delight in such representations every 
play in his works will prove; and the quality even 
of his grossness, is refinement itself, when com- 
pared with the least offensive of that indulged in 
by those who wrote at the same time for the same 
public. It would appear that Shakspeare con- 
descended to its use, because the playgoers of the 
period exacted it, while Ben Johnson rioted in its 
indulgence because it was tolerated, and he was 
allowed to do so, The one prepared as little of 
the article as he was permitted, and the other as 
much as was permitted; and the consequence has 
been, that as manners became more circumspect, 
tolerance has contracted itself; and while Shaks- 
peare appears gross to those who read but him 
of the dramatists of his time; the productions 
in comparison with which, his are purity itself, 
have been driven entirely from the stage, and even 
from the closet, as far as general reading has to 
do with the matter. 

But although these works themselves are no 
longer acted, the ill consequences that their repu- 
tation conferred upon the drama among the 
respectable of their time, still presses upon it; 
and it groans even now under the stigma which 
it formerly deserved, for acts that it has long since 
repudiated and repented of. We do not mean to 


throw the entire blame of this upon the Eliza- | i 


bethian period. The theatre of the Restoration 
might vie in iniquity with that of James; although 
we may observe a different class of audience super- 
intending its production. It was then not a 
teacher; it did not pretend then to lead; it flat- 
tered as ever the sensualities of its patrons; it 
might now and then satirize a folly, but it did 
never dare to attack a vice. Its wit has not 
saved it from the fate of its predecessors, and its 
greatest achievement has been that of still farther 
degrading the drama as a teacher. 

All this time Shakspeare remained unappre- 
ciated. The long period that could tolerate the 
succession of misdirected effort, of which we com- 
plain, was not fitting to comprehend the exceeding 
beauties and exquisite refinements of the world’s 
dramatist; and of no man can it more certainly be 
recorded that he lived long before his period. 
Indeed we have much fear that we shall find even 
now, upon examination, that the pretension of 
the drama to the work of instruction depends upon 
Shakspeare only. It is only in his works that the 
pure principles upon which man’s intercourse with 
man should be directed have been furnished to the 
theatre. His single name has been sufficient to 
obtain the reputation of teacher to the British 
stage; and however changeable the modes of vice, 
however various the successions of folly, we only 
find Shakspeare looking to a higher aim in art 
than the flattery of those vices and the reproduc- 
tion of those follies. The sole director of the play- 
right at all periods has been to suit the natives, 
to produce something that shall be agreeable, and 
insinuate itself into the prevailing taste of the 
audience, no matter what that taste may be. 
Indeed we cannot for the soul of us discover a 
means by which this natural but fatal consequence 
to the drama may be prevented. It is of no use 
throwing the blame upon a gone-bye period; our 
own is doing more than its share of mischief. The 
audiences are no longer courtly audiences, and 


courtly dissipation is now on the stage but as a 
butt for criticism, and the courtiers absent them- 
selves. Without inquiring why it is so, it is indis- 
putable that the higher classes of the community 
do not form the most influential portion of the 
spectators at anEnglish play. The audience of the 
highest-priced is therefore belonging to the citizen 
or middle class, which was formerly the butt of the 
play-goer. There is also a new public created 
by still lower prices, the gallery of a former 
period is the boxes of the present, and the taste of 
this new public must be provided for. Mark how 
it operates. Bulwer himself, connected with the 
aristocracy, and, in individual feeling, as proud 
man as lives, writes for this public, and constructs 
his merchandize to suit the market, according to 
the principle we have so often pointed out in this 
Journal, that demand controls supply. The Lady 
of Lyons is, perhaps, the most popular modern play 
in the language, if we may judge by the frequency 
of its performance, and the enthusiasm of its 
reception. Well, what are the qualities of this 
play that constitutes it a fit aid to the drama in 
the work of instruction. A young woman with a 
pretty face, and daughter of a banker of large 
fortune, becomes the object of attraction to a 
gardener’s boy. This youth, inspired by Ja belle 
passion, educates himself so far as to be able to 


; | shoot at a target, and paint portraits like a white- 


washer (at least these are the accomplishments 
presented to the audience). The instruction here 
afforded is that young gardeners have only to fall 
in love to receive the capacity for doing every- 
thing. Practically it will be discovered that the 
exact reverse is the inevitable consequence of such 
an experiment. Well, the young phenomenon 
sends a love-letter to the lady by the hands of an 
acquaintance, who gets a horse-whipping for his 
good nature, and the gardener vows revenge. The 
audience themselves now become indignant at the 
pride of the young lady, and are being instructed 
that it is a piece of impertinence in a banker’s 
daughter to repel a correspondence with a gar- 
dener’s boy; and they generalize the matter to a 
post boy, or a pot boy, or any other boy, according 
to the price paid at the doors; always premising 
that he is truly in love, and earnest in the matter. 
This is very flattering to the pot-boy audience; 
but the bankers and the bankers’ daughters, un- 
less they are very sentimental indeed, do not see 
things precisely in the same light, and perhaps 
stop away. The very parties to be instructed 
will not go to school at all. However, the lady 
having committed a contempt upon the chancery 
of the blind god, she must be poetically punished 
therefor. It appears that the gardener’s boy is 
not the only individual to whom she has refused 
her heart. There are others nearer her own rank 
of life who have also been unsuccessful; and we 
are given to understand that the young lady is a 
cold-blooded, heartless calculator, who would 
marry anything that would raise her to rank 
and title. This is, however, but the second count 
of her indictment, and though it furnishes the 
means for her punishment, is not exactly the crime 
of which she stands convicted. The gardener’s 
boy, while yet influenced by indignation that his 
messenger had been so maltreated, is applied to by 
some of the refused gentlemen, and is persuaded 
by them to become the instrument of their ven- 
geance. They provide him with the appearance and 
means of passing himself upon the banker’s family 
as a fereign nobleman. Of course, in our present 
‘Pepe it is not necessary to allude to the impro- 





bability of such a deception by one who was so 
near a neighbour as to furnish the lady every 
morning with flowers, and consequently be known 
to the servants of the family. This is a stage 
conventionality with which we may not dispute. 
We would only remark, that the chief personage 
of the drama, he on whom the whole business and 
interest of the piece depends — the gardener’s boy 
—is a scoundrel and an impostor; that his love 
has sharpened his intellect in the wrong direction; 
and that the moral taught by the play is that, as 
a matter of course, the man, however low his sta- 
tion, who is refused by any young woman he may 
take a fancy to, has a just cause of quarrel and is 
excusable for having taken the first opportunity that 
offers to revenge himself upon her for such an in- 
defensible enormity. This is the leading moral 
of the play. The audience is then led to admire 
the accomplished swindler, in the confidence with 
which he misrepresents himself to the family, and 
also in the manner with which he betrays his own 
accomplices, and inflicts poetical justice upen their 
sins, so trifling in comparison to his own, by the 
freedom with which he disposes of the property 
they have lent him for the occasion. There are a 
great many excellent jokes of that description 
passed in this part of the play, to the great de- 
light of the audience, every one of which would have 
been a transportation matter if brought under the 
examination of one of the beaks at Marlborough- 
street or Hatton-garden. This is very amusing, 
but we cannot say much in favour of its instruc- 
tiveness, Well, the family are duped. One of 
them, the most critical, has laid it down as an 
axiom that no man can be a rogue who can fence; 
and that the best security for your morality is 
having carte and tierce at your fingers’ ends. Ha- 
mond and Leon Gillemand will no doubt agree with 
him. It is, nevertheless, as melancholy a speci- 
men of logic as it is of humour. Well, the family 
are deceived; the proud young lady is brought 
home to the gardener’s hut; and it appears that 
although the respectful attempt at correspon- 
dence was rejected with indignation, the suc- 
cessful swindle has raised some sort of a sem- 
blance to affection within the breast of the unac- 
countable fair one; and from the mere spirit o 
contradiction that reigns paramount in female in- 
tellect, she only wants to be asked, to reply in the 
affirmative of her satisfaction at the knave’s trick 
that has been practised upon her and hers. The 
obstinate dog of a gardener’s boy, however, 
is seized with a fit of compunction, and re- 
fuses to enjoy the advantages of his triumph. 
Lying to him has been so simple an affair 
that he is careless of its reward, and after 
having succeeded in placing the lady of his 
affections in a position that is anything but above 
suspicion, he leaves her to make the best she can 
of it, and determines to turn over a new leaf, and 
study morality as a common soldier in the grandé 
army; for it is always understood upon the stage, 
that military men, French military men in par- 
ticular, are the very essence of honour, and all 
that sort of thing. Well, by the assistance of the 
gentleman who has such a veneration for carte 
and tierce, the gardener puts his resolution into 
practice; and, to get a situation in society, and 
the means for its support, he abandons his home 
with the very praiseworthy intention of killing 
and plundering whatever may come in his way. 
The lady never can forget the cleverness of the 
young scoundrel, and the longer he is gone the 
more she loves him. At last, the banker is un- 
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fortunate, and to prevent his bankruptcy, one of 
the ancient lovers, who had motived the plot, of 
which the gardener’s boy was the principal actor, 
offers to purchase the lady’s hand with a sum of 
money that would meet the threatening liabilities 
of her father. This denoument is prevented by 
the gardener’s boy, now an officer under Napoleon, 
who has, by a system of exact honesty, orrather of 
legallizing the indulgence of his innate rascality 
under the protection of an uniform, obtained suffici- 
ent to release the banker from his embarrassments, 
and the lady again becomes his property. Here we 
have a play, no doubt amusing in its construction, 
and flattering to the self-love of the mass of a 
modern audience; but that as a teacher, teaches 
nothing but vice. An interest has been raised in 
the minds of the spectators, antagonistic to 
morality, and entirely subversive of those laws 
by which civilization is protected. This is written 
by one of those who cannot have heartily felt 
what he was writing, but who composed to pat- 
tern, and who took measure of his audience for a 
play as Moses and Son would do of a customer 
for a coat. There is not one character in the 
piece susceptible of a healthy emotion; all are 
vicious conventiona ities, in which sentiment is an 
affectation. 

Noting these matters, as we do, it is with some 
bitterness that we perceived the drama is descend- 
ing still lower; that cheapness in prices cause a 
corresponding inferiority in the character of the 
audience; and that refinement on the stage, 
whether in the play or in the actor, is becoming 
less and less a necessity. Even at Sadler’s Wells 
we see a sort of coarseness in representation gain- 
ing gradually more and more; and Shakspeare 
himself suffers degradation from the less refine- 
ment of those to whom he is represented. While 
we know, that managers and dramatic writers do 
not lead but follow the public, we cannot but 
doubt the consequence to the stage, that must 
arise from the new motive to production, supplied 
by the audience, who now rule the theatrical 
world. The coarseness of a coarse period may 
be tolerated; but the drama will not survive the 
consequence of desertion by the classes to whom 
the superintendance of intellectual enjoyments 
properly belong; for that it shall be descending 
in coarseness, while every thing else is ascending 
in refinement, may not be risked with im- 
punity. We would then urge those who have faith 
in its power to teach, to exert themselves in the 
effort to so direct it, that what it does teach shall 
be such things as, for the honour and advantage 
of the period, it is desirable should be promulgated. 
We could illustrate this position of the drama by 
other examples besides that we have produced. 
That the very lowest class is the one to which 
the dramatists direct themselves, for applause, 
cannot now, if ever, be disputed. This is, per- 
haps, justifiable on their parts; for all viands 
must be prepared for the taste of those by whom 
they are to be consumed; and to obtain a better 
class of actors, we must improve the audience, 
We would, therefore, call upyn such as are in- 
fluenced by more general principles, to assist in 
the direction of so powerful a means as that of 
the National Drama—the Shakspeare Drama, 
that that may be used wisely, and for the produc- 
tion of great good, which, when not cared for, may 
be the cause of much mischief. 

Tur TRUNKMARER. 
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THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Everynopy has heard so much of the new Houses 
of Parliament, their magnificence, their costliness, 
and their superlative excellence of design, that 
fully to satisfy expectation cannot but be a matter 
in many ways very’ far from certainty, Two 
millions of money is a very large sum for 
house,—we expect something very much beyond 
ordinary, for so great an outlay; the grandeur of 
the work has been very loudly spoken of indeed,— 
we expect something very much beyond ordinary 
in so grand a thing; Mr. Barry’s praises have been 
very loftily and very uninterruptedly rung,—we 
expect something very much beyond ordinary in 
the productions of his fancy. Nay, more, our 
expectations are not only very high, but they are 
very undefined—very undefined indeed,—we have 
no sort of even commonly specific knowledge of 
what we are expecting all this while, —it is merely 
something very extraordinary. And with all this, 
the perfect suecess of the work in fulfilling ex- 
pectations so formed, is to be taken as, in short, 
a very hard thing indeed. We have been dream- 
ing dreams,—seeing strange indefinite visions,— 
tis very hard for the real and the determinate 
to come up to this ideal; splendour unexampled 
is very easily got at as a mere idea in concep- 
tion—but it is quite another thing when splendour 
unexampled has to be set up, an idea in execution, 
in stone and lime, wood-work, and plaster-work, 
gilding, glazing, and painting. 

A long time ago we went over the works of the 
Houses of Parliament, when they were merely 
the shell in which the splendour extraordinary 
was to be formed; the other day we had a brief 
survey of the works as the splendour extraordi- 
nary itself in a condition very nearly perfect. 
When the spectacle was mere masonry in vast 
magnitude, the idea of the grandeur of greatness 
was very powerfully produced,—it could not but 
be so with every mind, to see so large a plan 
spreading onward, and to hear of so magnificent 
a purpose being carried out. Now, the plan has 
gathered itself into a unity, and the purpose has 
attained the point of realization,—the time of ex- 
pectation is passing to a close, and very soon it 
must be fruition—or disappointment. 

The completed portion is the House of Lords 
and its approaches and adjuncts. Now, it happens 
that this has always been the chief glory in the 
purpose, and the expectations—the great jewel in 
the crown. It was to be the grandest of the 
grand—simply, in short, the most magnificent 
piece of architecture in the world—a display of 
what the Art could accomplish when it pleased — 
a development of the utmost reach of grandeur— 
a realization of the perfect idea of the summit of 
architectural attainment. And all this was no 
small talk. The accomplishment of all this was 
no small task. But it was plainly so laid down,— 
no cost was spared—the order was simply, Do it ; — 
or if the purpose was not so, the public expecta- 
tion certainly was so, certainly is so, 

If we were to declare the expectation fully 
realised, we should undoubtedly be expressing 
the opinion of thousands who will pass opinion 
upon the work. But when we state our view of 
the case—not by any means to be the reverse of 
this, but certainly to fall short of this very far, 
we as undoubtedly are giving utterance to the 
opinion of many against whom the thousands 
applauding will very little weigh. Mr. Barry's 
House of Lords must by every one be admired; 
but it will, without any uncertainty, be in many 





$10 


points very unsatisfactory indeed to the judgment 
of sound critics. will be 


amazed in the glare of that profusion of brightness 


The inexperienced eye 


and costliness, and will at once pronounce, if not 


the summit ot architectural excellence attained, 
at least a point approached hitherto unreached; 
but there are minds that will discriminate between 


deep beauty and mere surface glare,—and who, 


thus discriminating, will see so much of this to so 
little of that, that the splendour will be chiefly 
meretriciousness, and the unexampled glory mainly 
an unexampled flash of bright yellow, bright r d, 
bright blue, and gold, 

Mr. Barry’s reputation stands 
pretend to handle him with levity 


o high, that to 
would directly 
argue one’s self of correspondingly little weight of 
judgment. Still no man’s standing can Le 


criticism; —we form our opinion with « 


when it is formed and definite, there i 


are, 
Ss ho reason 
rit. It is true 
that what we have brought against the work is 
but 


for feeling scrupulous in expressit 


general and vague; but this is so simply 
because we cannot speak otherwise of the subject. 
It is 
detail 


description, 


not yet before the public and criticism in 
could be 


It is also of so great a compass in 


scarcely comprehended 
extent and in multiplicity of parts that still less 
could particular objections be explained or under- 
stood, And farther, to lay down a review of that 
comprehension and careful nature which the work 
is worthy of, would demand a study of it which 
Not before the 
work is finally open to public view will be the 
time for full criticism. Still not to be 
debarred in the mean time from the expression of 
general objections; and general objections against 
it we have neither few noi small. 

Aithough on first entering the House of Lords 
the eye is undoubtedly dazzled with apparent com- 
plexity and multifariousness which seem unending, 


cannot be expected at present. 


we are 


yet it is remarkable how rapidly examination 
brings wonder down. The complexity becomes 
simplicity very soon, and very soon shows abso- 
lute poverty. The multifariousness subsides into 
absolute monotony. You were amazed with mul- 
titude,—it is the merest repetition; bewildered 
with intricacy,—it is a mere wearisome net-work 
of iteration, And this is one great fault. The 
old “ Goths” far excelled the new in this. There 
is none of that repetition in an old cathedral or a 
Tudor-hall,—but a variety which courts attention, 
and makes study an enhancer instead of a depreci- 
ator. And there is even a closer reason for this. One 
great distinction between the classic architecture 
and the gothic is this, that the effect is in the for- 
mer chiefly on the grandeur of unity in one great 
whole formed of great parts, and in the latter, the 
grandeur arising from intricate particularity in a 
long concatenation of small portions. In the 
Greek portico there is but one whole, the whole 
mass; in a gothic fagade there is a multitude of 
wholes,—windows, doors, niches, panels, pinnacles, 
carvings, every one complete in itself, and fit for 
entire separation. Variety in the one would at 
once break up the imposing beauty of simple 
breadth; whereas regularity in the other is equally 
of 
The design-work in the House 
of Lords appeared after a while as nothing more 
than done by the yard—mere stencilling, a sketch 


offensive, producing but a wilderness 
tonous lace-work. 


mono- 


by a master we may admit, but a mere one sketch 


multiplied in ten thousand copies. 
Another point in which we were in no little 
degree horrified, offended, ashamed, was the 


above | 


but | 


from | 
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eriffin and rampant lion work with which the walls 


ire “decorated,” 


To see the wretched old forms 
of mediceval drawing copied so religiously in a work 
| which displays so much polish and refinement 
otherwise, was not a small sorrow. But this we 
do not place to the debit of Mr. Barry at all, as 

it the work of that 
in Christian design,” —“ ef Welby 
Pugin. We 


we 


presume is orthodox 


“ 


master 
can fancy my lord sinking under the 
combined influences of a heavy dinner and a heavy 


speech, What can be 
And what more likely than, as his 


inking into a slumber. 
more natural? 
senses fall into oblivion, that my lord’s eyes should 
glimmer at the ceiling? There is a queer red lion 
there filling up a square panel with its square 
shape, so long and lean and hungry and grim, 
so flat 
| and altogether odd and unlikely; and what more 
| natural than that 


“with open mouth and arborescent tail,” 


the last glimmer of light carrying 
| this lion into my lord’s vision, the idea of this lion 
Whereat— 
he will the sooner wake, you say. Well, be it so; 
but if we were my lord, we would rather fall asleep 
looking at something better than that old red lion; 
and waking, we would rather legislate in the midst 


moveth my lord’s fancy in his sleep? 


|of more beautiful, and certainly more rational, 
| pictures. 

The extravagant outlay upon the House of 
| Lords (the House of Commons will be, very ap- 
propriately and properly, “ quite plain,”) is a point 
| which seriously ought to be taken up by some of 
our economists. It is said that the outlay in 
and afterthoughts in this 
work will amount to a tolerable fortune; and 
why is this? It is a sad lessening of an artist’s 
merit when he has so perpetually to correct 
|himself. Design is a matter of calculation with 
the competent man; chance with only the de- 
ficient That part of the ex- 
travagance which arises from Mr. Barry's alter- 


amendments 


) mere 
| 
| 


or the capricious, 


ing after execution is certainly most inexcusable. 

The effect of colour produced in the tout en- 
semble is of itself also, we think, objectionable. 
But this may be much affected by ihe stained 
glass, which is not yet put in; so we pass by the 
point. 

The unfitness of the Gothic style for the pur- 
poses of nineteenth century domestic comfort is 
very manifestly displayed in the whole design of 
the Houses of Parliament. We care not to pre- 
dict that the Gothic mania cannot last long, and 
that when it is gone, many of our most boasted 
works will be very little valued. 

We hope to return to the subject of this paper 
at a future time; it is the great architectural lion 
of the age, and furnishes abundance of profitable 
opportunity for precept. With regard to the 
House of Lords, although the general views now 





expressed were formed with some consideration, 
and on the spot, yet it is but justice to defer par- 
ticular criticism till the work is fully completed 
and the architect committed to it for ever. 

K, 
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(Continued from our last, ) 
Tuar division of the army comprising the regi- 
ment to which Leopold Spencer was attached 
having been recalled from the Peninsula to meet 
the prem epee exigences that were preparing 
the downfall of Napoleon, in the return march to- 
wards the frontier, while hourly harassed by 
guerilla skirmishers and occasional attacks on the 
part of the British troops, it was the lot of our 


en cage eee 
————————————_ —— 


‘hero to receive a severe wound, that compelled 
him to remain the inmate of an hospital for some 
months after his arrival in Paris. During this 
period, the reinstation of the Bourbons and the 
disandment of the French army restored Leopold 
to liberty, and he once more entered the world a 
free agent. With the appearance of a man he had 
even now but the experience of a child. The 
world of the barrack-room or the camp was not 
the school for acquiring that prudence that should 
superintend the struggler for distinction in those 
professions that have their widest opportunity for 
success afforded to the most contracted capacities; 
and patient study was not tolerable to one whose 

| intellect had never been subjected to the discipline 

| to which his physical man had been the slave. 
His artistic predisposition was therefore cireum- 
| scribed to the indulgence of artistic reverie, and 
visions of the splendid future were suffered to en- 
gross the real present; still the hand did nothing, 

) and still did the eye und the appreciation of excel- 

|lence and of difficulty become every day more 

acute from the accumulated observation and latent 
reasoning that accompanied his ever active per- 
| ception of the beautiful. : 

| ‘ihe only hope of realization to his waking 
dreams seemed to offer itself in the gaming-table; 
and he played for the mere purpose of giving 

| brilliant colours to his imaginative future. Then 
came the excitement that made the indulgence a 
recurrence to look forward to as an enjoyment in 
itself; then came the habit, making the enjoyment 
a necessity; and then followed the excess that is 
in relationship with madness. This was a fearful 
but 2 short interval in the life of Spencer; his 
gains were spent in rich furniture and luxurious 
viands, and his losses left him without a shelter, 
without a friend, and without a sense of his degra- 
dation among men. In an old hussar jacket, with 
top boots, and a chapeau bras, he might be found 
upon the Exchange soliciting with pertinacity the 
loan of a twenty franc piece from a former ac- 
quaintance; or, that refused, a crown, a franc, or 
even a cigar and a dram. 

Sut, in spite of all this, what marvellous fancies 
had their dwelling-place in his fertile imagination: 
there would angels of light still spread their wings 
in glory; and diamonds, and palaces, and beautitul 
ladies, and rich draperies, and bright swords and 
armour, and groups in marble, and gilded apart- 
ments, still animate and people the mythologieal 
creations that passed in his review! His landiady, 
however, would have no more to do with hin—- 
he must pack up his property and evacuate. ‘1T".*s 
evolution was soon accomplished; his superfluow: 
wardrobe was containable in an odd stocking, and 
the odd stocking shared the s afforded by the 
crown of his hat with that brain that afforded so 
many resources to the imagination, for the inven- 
tion of visionary enjoyment, but so few that could 
be of the smallest aid in procuring for its owner 
the meanest of necessaries. 

Behold him, seated by the side of the market- 
women of the Place des Innocens; sleeping under 
their shelters, and sharing their breakfasts at 
three in the morning. O, Jean Goujon! thou hast 
seen Marmontel descend from his garret at mid- 
night to fill unseen his pitcher from the shell of 
thy benevolent naiade; but who has told thee that 
an artist, with a kindred spirit to thine own, and 
a genius that could have raised a cupola in the 
clouds, and showered the waters of the Seine from 
that cupola, has made the step of thy monument 
the pillow to his destitution. 


But Spencer saw nothing but the beautiful in 
the vaporous panorama with which he was sur- 
rounded; and the crowds that slept and awoke, 
and arrived and departed, in succession, were but a 
series of originality in composition. In their 
tents, where shone the dim light of the horn 
lanthorns, the vivacious fat females, pale with ex- 
haustion and yawning from want of rest, counting 
cabbages, shelling peas, and drinking brandy, ar- 
ranged themselves before him as if imbued with 
the picturesque. It was the poetr, of Ossian, of 
Teniers, and of Rembrandt in gamation; and 
Leopold would lose remembrance of his difficul- 


ties in the enjoyment of the scene, surrounding 





each happiness of effect in an imaginary gold 
frame, afd hahging “it op in an apartment lined 
with red velvet. Then, with a real, earnest bunch 
of radishes and half-a-dozen apples, would he 
breakfast sumptuously at the expense of his ex- 
hibition. 

But soon came on the distribution of the prizes 
for painting. Leaving the Louvre, the pirlieus 
of which he used to haunt like an sithok 
round the place it has been forbid to enter, and 
not having a sou to purchase his passage by the 
Pont des Arts, he was obliged to continue by the 
quay till he arrived at the Pont Neuf. There 
was a gay crowd at the Institute. There were 
the aristocracy of nobility and aristocracy of 


y spirit | 
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to contradict them. The younger, that is the 
most rash among them,—the most innovating, had 
suspicions that modern subjects were, after all, not 
to be entirely despised. Nevertheless they stuck 
by the naked to the death. Without the naked, 
the beautiful was an impossibility. They would 
have represented Peter the Great in the workshop 
of Saardam, or crossing the Wolga naked, except- 
ing a fig-leaf—and in Russia. Some of the most 
intrepid allowed a cuirass; but there they hesi- 
tated. The naked or steel;--but not a yard of 
drapery, nor an ounce of cotton!—Steel or marble! 

After these great planets came their satellites. 
Those that copied, talked, or condemned upon the 
principles laid down by their masters; made bas- 


talent pell-mell together; there were ladies with| reliefs in colour, and called them paintings. 
plumes of feathers and literary men of celebrity, | Devotees of high art! Historical art! These were 
who descended from their equipages to occupy the | already mediocrities in the grand style. They 


séats provided for them. The jury were in con- 
sultation, and Leopold Spencer pressed among th 
rest for admission. “ You may not enter for three 
reasons,” objected the porter. “ In the first place, 
you are not an artist; in the second place, you 
have not a ticket; and, in the third place, you 
have no shoes.” Of the three reasons for his ex- 
clusion, the first was the most galling to the feel- 
ings of Leopold. 

He waited without the building in the bright 
sunshine of noon, seated upon the hot croup of one 
of the four bronze lions, to hear the result of the 
inquiry. They read a discourse, then another, 
and then another; and then the hall resounded 
with acclamations. It was the crowning of the 
artist elected to be sent to Rome; and it was not 
he he that felt in his inward soul a confidence, a 
certainty that he possessed a capacity beyond them 
all. His head became bewildered; frantically he 
tore in pieces the remaining fragments of his only 
shirt, cursed his fate, cursed his own deficiency 
in exertion, cursed the successful candidate, eal 
thrusting his fists into his empty trowsers pockets, 
turned his back upon the Institute and upon Paris, 
started for Rome as he was, penniless. 

How he got there may be inquired of Guzman 
d’Alfarache and a host of other adventurers simi- 
larly circumstanced. 

Arrived at the eternal city, he took up his 
lodgings in the stable of the French ambassador. 
Neither the horses, nor the horse-boys looked 
upon him with disfavour. ‘The first he assisted 
to feed, and the second he gratified by chalking 
their likenesses upon the stable doors. He also 
endeavoured to introduce himself among the 
students of the French academy; but these 
gentlemen had many of them two shirts, a pair of 
boots, and eat ¢ pital cow beef at the Grande 
Urbino cook shop; their pride, consequently, was 
SE Ee with such advantages. Leopold 

ecame the drudge of an obscure dealer in ancient 
art; stopped holes’ in dilapidated canvasses with 
plaster of Paris, and watched the baking of 
modern antiquities to make them crack like age. 
Here he became acquainted with a Tuscan lady, 
in whose house he had been employed to varnish 
two paintings. Signora Feliciana was an enthu- 
siast in art, and whether it was pity, or caprice, 
or an interest exacted by the energy of Spencer 
when discoursing upon his one worship, she in 
some sort protected him. At length, on condi- 
tion that he should on no account interfere in the 
conversation that took place on those o¢casions 
when the elite of the Italian artists met at her 
conversaziones, she consented to receive him per- 
manently into her service. He promised, and was 
immediately installed. 

This was ‘his period of greatest torment. 
Among the illustrious beginners that flocked to 
Rome for study, some were satisfied to abuse the 
works of their brethren without attempting ‘to 
eclipse them by their own. Others were mere 
worshippers of antiquity. Pagans that swore b 
the ‘Apollo ‘Belvidere. These were for David; 
those for Raphael. Some had already 
their forty years in reproducing elevations of the 
human form, with ‘la extremities, and severe 
draperies.“ They’ firmly believed that humanity 
was so constructed; and, refreshing their nosés 


from gold snuff-boxes, there were few who dared 


manufactured historical pictures; aye, and histo- 
rical landscapes. Those respectable compositions 
in wig and toga, where the trees resemble judges 
on the bench, with every part so noble, that there 
is nothing natural; but they were making efforts 
in the right direction!—ana looking at nature @ la 
Poussin. 

Poor Spencer! he was not only obliged to listen 
to these people’s talk, but to hold his own tongue. 
The time, however, arrived when this was no 
longer a possibility. It was on one eventful 
evening, when these celebrated sculptors and 
painters had assembled in the apartments of the 
signora, and the subject of decnatie was a 
monument to Dante, which the pope had sub- 
jected to general competition. 

The most consequential among them, (having a 
snuff-box set with diamonds), was the first to 
speak. In his opinion, the Florentine poet should 
be represented standing, crowned with a circlet 
of stars, and in his hand a book; between Italy, who 
presented him with’ a sword, and Poetry, that 
offered to him a palm. 

The idea was pronounced miraculous, and was 
received with acclamations. 

But a second, a pensionary of the Emperor of 
Austria, and who had been decorated by the 
autocrat of all the Russians, insisted that Dante 
should be represented as sitting; as poets are not 
used to compose while bolt upright, and as even 
the academicians are allowed arm-chairs. 

The objection was esteemed to be satisfactory, 
and it was agreed that Dante should be provided 
with an arm-chair. 

The third discovered some difficulty in placing 
a book in his hand; for the book must either 
contain his own works or those of somebody else. 
In the second case, it would be a degradation to 
the poet; in the first, it would be an aspersion 
upon his modesty. 

This reflection was pronounced sublime. But 
if they did not place a book in his hand, what 
should they put there? 

There was an immediate chorus of answers 
from every mouth in the room, “a lyre,” “a 
harp,” “ a trumpet,” “a flute,” &c., &e., and in 
the midst of the charivari caused by the obstinacy 
of each in favour of his own instrument, Spencer, 
who during this conversation was suffering the 
torment of the damned, cried out— 

“ Ts there not in the life of the individual some 
one of those circumstances that describe the man? 
Dante ‘was a poet, a soldier, and a theologian. 
When au argument could not be supported at the 
sword’s point, he forged a verse; heated it in the 
furnace of his ardent imagination; tempered it in 
his brain; ‘and launched it at his foe? Listen!— 
Dante, fatigued with the monotony of his inspira- 
tions, exhausted, on one side, by an amour of 
fifteen years duration, and distracted by the wars 
of the Guelfs and Guebelins on the other, desired 
to excite within himself an exaltation beyond that 
he was habituated to experience. Neither the 
caresses of ‘his Beatrice, nor the brilliancy of his 
FYorentiné sun, were, with him, of sufficient power 
to satisfy the cravings of his imagination. He 
would ‘desctibe love as it is supposed to be 
experienced in thé heathen heaven; and grief, 
like that of tLe infernal regions. As, upon our 


every diy earth, he was incapable of ‘realising the 
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romance of those ideas. A Bolognese historian 
informs’ us, that he administered to himselts 
narcotic of such violence, that for forty-oight 
hours he remained in @ lethargic sleep. ‘is 
awaking, he cried out—* I come from hell! whit’ { 
have seen with my own eye!’ ' 

“ Why not choose that moment for the roy re- 
sentation of the author of the divine a? 
What an opportunity for depicting, in that sleepin z 
countenance, the impression of the horrors passing 
in his imagination, while making inquest ‘amcr g 
the accursed? What a world of poetry might tie 
chisel of the artist collect in that oxpressicr ? 
The convulsive lips, the eyes half opened, + nd 
the swelling chest! Would you have a grouy at 
the feet of Dante? place his Beatrice uwaiting «8 
awaking with her tears, her cries, and her dosp: tr! 
Two instances are in the artists’ chuice; tonal on 
which Dante dreams of hell, and that in which |.is 
opening eyes encounter those of Beatrice. What 
an admirable contrast! those two faces, the one 
hot and excited from a frightful dream; the other 
attentive, calm, grateful, and beautiful! Quick! 
quick! a chisel and marble, that I may realise 
the image in my thoughts.” 

The gold snuff-boxes looked aghast at this in- 
terruption from a candle snuffer, while Signora 
Felicina rose furiously from her chair, and pointing 
significantly at Spencer, four footmen carried him 
down stairs, and placing him in the street, shut 
the door. He was discharged. 

He had not completed twenty strides after the re- 
covery of his equanimity, when he was overtaken 
by a tall pale man, with a Venetian character of 
countenance, who, shaking him heartily by the 
hand, and addressing him with tears in his eyes, 
cried —“ Young man, I alone of that company have 
understood you; you are a true artist! a great 
sculptor! Your very gestures as you spoke 
splintered the marble to the form you wished; ard 
I—I was employed in the same work. We me 
both covered with the ideal dust of the same t 
labour. But you are poor and I am wealthy. 
Before we part, for I = Rome to-morrow for 
Tuscany, accept these fifty louis. Adieu, brother, 
I shall not forget you! 

Spencer had some difficulty to arrange his suc- 
cession of sensation in such form as to comprehend 
his exact position. That he had been discharged, 
und was again without a shelter, was not to be 
doubted; but what was that slight evil compared 
to the joy of having been understood and valued at 
his worth. 

What joy is there equal to that received 
by the artist when first applauded by those 
that know! He is like the wretch exhausted by 
hunger, trampled upon by the crowd, and splash 
by ostentatious ignorance, to whom a beautiful 
woman brings the consolation of her love. “ They 
find thee unseemly and repulsive, and full of fault, 
but I love thee. Thou hast neither shelter, nor 
bread, nor friend, and yet I love thee! To obtain 
thy share of the world’s goods thou hast been » 
nia; thou hast heard the law declare thee to 
be infamous, and has felt the gaoler place the gyves 
upon thy limbs; and through all this I love theo, 
and my love is thy safety, thou art free.” Evon 
with the joy the criminal condemed to die would 
listen to these sounds, so does the artist rejoice at 
meeting a mind by which he is appreciated and 
understood. 

As Spencer indulged in thése reflections, he 
heard the plunge of some Hely body in the 
Tiber, and caught a glimpse of female drap 
sinking beneath the waters. [He rushed fiito 
stream, and succeeded in bringing to the shord’& 
young girl, in despite of her s to pe 

is grasp. Some disappointment 
alleged cause of ber rash one 
tome to be the ng difficul 
irl’s happiness, natu 
ented Be ith the gift of his 
benefactor, on condition 
should call her first ‘bo 
Maria; for the mender of 8 
rpepled the iat Lad 
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the pensioner of the artists of Rome, and every 
day at noon he might be seen in the Square of the 
Annunciation, accompanied by the favourite dog 
of a dead student; both supported at the school’s 
expense. The man was known, and is remembered 
by many travellers who did not then suspect the 
capacity that had been in him so wasted. 

opold had become a drunkard. After gaming, 
after dissipation, after degradation, after idleness, 
the stage of drunkenness took its turn; for he 
found in wine the consolation of forgetfulness of 
those injuries he had heaped upon himself. 

On fvot, and pennyless, as he had left it, after 
wandering among strange cities, he returned to the 
land of his birth. Then he swore to be wise, to 
work, to study, to devote certain hours to labour 
with which relaxation should not interfere. He 
would be praised, be beloved, and be respected. 
Art, that had been his worship, should be his 
fortune. That which should have spread flowers 
before his youth shall set his old age in gold. 

His old age! He shuddered at the thought!— 
throwing his eyes upon a mirror—what was it that 
he saw reflected? In that wrinkled countenance, 
those fallen cheeks and toothless gums, the dull 
eye, and the scant white hair, was written the long 
story of a life without a motive, a living dream, a 
meaningless existence. Despair! despair! —the 
dream was finished, and hope had departed. What 
anguish then wrung his heart; that heart of fire 
of which the ashes were all that was remaining! 

On a cold and cheerless night of January, a long 
fast, and exposure to the chilling blast under the 
exhaustion it produced, extended Spencer upon 
his pallet of damp straw, and he never left it with 
life. He was buried at the public expense. That 
is, his body was flung naked into the common 

ve. ‘There was no one who sought to take the 
impression of his features. There was no one that 
had aninterest in his whereabout. But, wretched 
fatality! the day after his decease, a letter arrived 
from Venice impressed with a hundred different 
stamps, that had been received and forwarded by 
as many post-offices; blotted with red and blue and 
black ; and crossed with lines and lines, till it 
at length reached the wretched garret of the 
artist. 

The commissary of police of the district opened 
it and read the following words :— 

“Sir, My days are numbered, and I shall leave 
this world without having completed my dearest 
work—‘ The Group of Religion.’ They speak to 
me of Thorwaldsen, but he is German. He has 

enius. but he wants fire; and I have refused 
im. I know of none but yourself capable to finish 
my group. Hasten to me, Spencer, let me confer 
with you, and I shall die content. 
“ Canova,” 


THE ILLUSTRATING ARTISTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Ir any men belonging to the artistic fraternity 
might be exempt from the strictures of the ¢-itic, 
the “comic” gentlemen are certainly the indi- 
viduals But we, (and “we” implies a good deal 
when critically speaking!) we admit of no exemp- 
tion whatever, under any pretence, from our all- 
seeing and searching eye. So, stand up, you 
Hablot Browne, generally known to the vulgar as 
HK. B., or better still under the nomenclature of 
“ Phiz,” stand up, we say, and answer truly to 
such charges as are brought against thee! ou 
art charged, oh, Hablet! with caricaturing, and 
rendering objects of laughter the faces and forms 
of thy fellow men; of taking the most shameful 
liberties with the physiognomies of those indi- 
viduals thou would’st depict, so as to render them, 
too often in consequence of such physical treat- 
ment, the objects of ridicule and laughter; and of 
indueing with the appearance of countenances, 
certain ee —r chairs, and the 
like— which in their natural forms do not present 


the beholder with any such impression. 

Every allowance must be made for a man who 
has to illustrate Jickens’s productions, for when 
indues his still life with the charac- 


the writer 


teristics of humanity,—when he describes groggy 
old houses, which had evidently spent a pleasant 
time when they were young and hearty, but were 
getting shaky and tottering upon their pins, and 
all those sort of things,—why the illustrator cannot 
but follow the example, and draw the said objects 
with something of a resemblance to the humans 
they are compared with. Compared with the 
rough indications of Leech, Browne’s designs are 
perfect elaborations; and as they display less 
manner in the mere handling, they will bear look- 
ing into after the first glance, which too many 
comic sketches will not. In Barnaby Rudge and 
the other tales of Master Humphrey’s Clock are 
some of the best specimens of “ Phiz’s” pencil we 
know; though that work contains an almost equal 
number of gross caricatures by the same hand, 
which are mere monstrosities and nothing more. 
We would endeavour to impress upon H. K.B., 
that the human leg is thicker than the human 
arm, thicker a great deal, and this fact it would 
be well for him to bear in mind even when indulg- 
ing in the wildest vagaries of the pencil. But 
while qualifying our praise with a slight tinge of 
acid, just to give greater flavour to the same, we 
must not be = to be blind to the points of 
this artist’s style, or desirous to ‘damn with faint 
praise.” To our thinking, that is—our individual 
thinking, for there may be writers in THE 
Fine Arts’ JournaAL who are of a different 
opinion, and we would not wish to compromise, or 
commit them to any such view, but to our indi- 
vidual thinking, “ Phiz” is the comic illustrator of 
the day, both as regards the variety and excel- 
lence of his works. ‘To some who have been ac- 
customed to rank George Cruikshank at the head 
of the fraternity, this opinion may be thought 
downright heresy; to others, who think the Punch 
illustrators “the thing,” it may appear equally 
incorrect as a conclusion; but to the artist we trust 
the superiority of “ Phiz” over all competitors will 
be too evident to need demonstration. To draw 
an illustration from the stage, “ Phiz” is the five 
act comedy-—now racy, now sparkling, now laugh- 
able, and now almost pathetic. Leech, the one act 
farce, whose point is to be found in its allusions to 
the passing follies of the hour; while Richard 
Doyle resembles the pantomime, half fairy and 
half human, with a decidedly foot-light sort of 
character about it to be sure, yet some 
ideality too, and rich in costume and 
quaint humour. Alfred Crowquill is most at 
home in the Fairy Tales and works of that 
class, where his strange figures with big heads 
and saucer eyes seem natural enough, putting the 
improbability of the stories out of the question; 
that is if Jack the Giant Killer, Blue Beard, and 
the other well-known personages who figure in 
such stories had existed, they might have been as 
ugly, as grotesque, and perhaps as outré in every 
respect as their portraits taken off by the said 
Alfred. There is nothing in literature to com- 
pare with the Fairy Tales, as a real relaxation: 
they have no smart, witty, tiresome, clever re- 
marks in them, like the fashionable novels of Mrs. 
——, never mind the name, or splendid rigmarole, 
like the books of Sir E. B. L——, or sentiment 
about ‘‘ very, very, little children,” such as some- 
body writes; no! the Fairy Tales are reall 
absurd, really amusing, and so easy and natural, 
as far as style goes, as to be quite refreshing. In 
point of moral—and the moral and the point of a 
story are pretty nearly the same thing—they will 
stand the test of the most rigid examination, cross 
or otherwise, precisely because they can be made 
to bear any construction you are pleased to put 
upon them; which, we take it, is infinitely better 
than winding-up with some such a sage remark 
as, “ thus vice is shown to meet, sooner or later, 
with its own punishment, and virtue its own re- 
ward;” or, “had our heroine thought fit to take 
the advice of her grandmother an — @ man 
of substance, the subsequent misery entailed upon 
_ yee yu had been s : her, and her 
s passed in pleasantness and peace.’ 

Were we addicted to panning—and the reader 
will acquit us of that crime we trust—we might 
remark that John Leech, however skilful he may 








jis in the power 





be in drawing the “ bloods” of the age, is a potent 
leech against all melancholy when in the comic 
vein; but we scorn a pun; we would discard all 
wit from a grave and profound critique like the 
present, and endeavour to be dull, as the nearest 
possible a to the profound. 

What shall we say of George Cruikshank— 
how can we at once do justice to his merits, and 
at the same time point out his too numerous de- 
ficiencies? That he was the original illustrator 
in the style of etchings and cuts now so popular, 
cannot be denied, though we have already awarded 
the palm of excellence to another; and there are 
some subjects which he has treated with great 
success; these are mostly of the serio-comic 
sort, where something more than to raise a 
laugh is attempted; as “The Folly of Crime,” 
in his Table Book; “Fagin in prison;” one or two 
illustrations to The Tower of London, and some 
others; though the best of them are too dramatic 
and startling by half, reminding us of the Custle 
of Otranto style of fiction, with a touch of the 
Mrs. Radcliffe school. Cruikshank’s women, too, 
even the best of them, are decidedly vulgar; with 
a quantity of flaxen curls, we might have written 
hemp, and attenuated waists, as if they always 
wore dreadfully tight stays. He is equally un- 
successful in his attempts to draw a gentleman, 
generally representing him something between a 
swell mob and a string of sausages, from the cir- 
cumstance of all his costume being represented 
too tight, especially about the pantaloons and 
boots; the latter approaching too nearly to those 
worn in the medieval ages. But, with all this, 
George is a clever fellow, and he represents a 
blackguard with the regular treadmill calves with 
a gusto and spirit quite beyond approach. 

Our paper on the comic illustrators would not 
be complete without some mention of H. G. Hine, 
R. Hamerton, and Newman, the sub-illustrator of 
Punch. Of the two former we think little as 
comic artists, though they both excel in more 
serious subjects; and Hine draws a landscape with 
excellent effect. Of Newman it may be remarked, 
that he is an excellent imitator of other men’s 
styles, now knocking off a subject with the free- 
dom and vigour of h, and now imitating the 
more hard and liny manner of Richard Doyle; 
though he contrives to caricature the faults of 
both these gentlemen, and overlooks those excel- 
lencies which they respectively There 
was a day, however, when Newman had a style of 
his own; and, though that might not have been of 
the best, it was, at any rate, better than borrowing 
another man’s; for it was original. 

We do not know whether Mr. Thackeray aspires 
to be ranked with those whose several styles we 
have briefly alluded to; but, in some respects, he 
is equal to the best of them, notwithstanding a 
certain clumsiness about most of his designs. 
Judging from his specimens, we should fancy that 
this gentleman has received some half dozen 
lessons from some French artist, and had grafted 
upon this imperfect, but an. French style, an 
chundont stock of really English humour, which 
generally tells its own tale quite as well as a more 
masterly manner of drawing would in other hands. 
It is evidently an immense advantage for an 
author (and, as such, Thackeray holds no mean 
position) to illustrate his own writings, and it 
would be well, were the plan more generally 
adopted; for we feel Leal that, whatever would 
be lost in execution, would be more than com- 
pensated by additional spirit and freshness. 

Surely that is no mean art, which, while it can 
impart to the masses of this kingdom the mirth- 


\stirring picturings of a sparkling and brilliant 


fancy, beguiles the hour that might have 
ona over alike beauty in her boudoir oa the 
harrassed and exhausted son of toil; and which, while 
it wreaths the aye in smiles, can unbend the 
stern brow of care, teach sorrow, th but 
for a moment, to forget its grief. And while this 
of a Phiz, a Cruikshank, or a 
Leech, it be said that comic illustration is 
not worthy of the critic of true art? * 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


A Meetrne of the Institute was held on the 8th 
instant. Mr. §. Angell, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. Scott Russell then resumed his paper on 
the interior forms of buildings, with reference to 
the laws of sound, and after briefly recapitulating 
his former discourse,* said, he thought it neces- 
sary to allude to the two letters which appeared 
in Builder of Saturday last. The first he 
would speak of, signed M. C. (p. 115, ante), 
evidently by one who was well acquainted with 
the circumstances, shewed that he was wrong in 
stating that Sir Humphrey Davy was concerned 
in the erection of the theatre of the Royal Institu- 
tion, and that the late Mr. George Saunders de- 
served part of the credit of its success.t The 
other letter (p. 109) referred to the isacoustic 
curve descri by him at a previous meeting, 
and maintained that others hal previously dis- 
covered it. All he could say was, that he had 
discovered it for himself, and that it was an in- 
stance of a well-known fact, that different minds 
often light on the same truth. He had no wish 
to arrogate any credit to himself, and he was 

lad to find his own views confirmed by others. 
lative to spontaneous oscillation, of which he 
had spoken before, and the necessity of attending 
to proportion in the shape of buildings, he would 
mention, that since meeting them, he had visited 
a church which had the reputation of being one 
of the worst buildings for sound ever erected, and 
that he had found it bear out his views completely 
We must confess, however, without wishing to 
throw any discredit on the statement of Mr. 
Russell, that the reasons given did not account to 
us with certainty for the result. 

The third principle he had to treat of was 
this,—that the angle of reflection was the same 
as the angle of incidence. This, although gene- 
rally admitted, he considered only partly true. 


He had discovered, in his investigation of water 
waves, that this did not hold good when the 
angle was less than forty-five degrees, and he had 


every reason to believe, both from analogy and 
experiments, that it was the same with sound- 
waves. Reflected sound was the cause of much 
annoyance; reflection from the roof was the worst 
sort of reflection, and the most difficult to be 
overcome. Reflection had the effect of conveying 
a repetition of a sound to the ears of the audi- 
tors after the original sound had reached them, 
and so of producing confusion. The great point 
was to get rid of all reflected rays; the sound 
should be heard but once. In some rooms too, 
the thousand small sounds produced by a large 
crowd such even as moving the feet, were taken 
up by the walls and ceiling and bandied about, in 

dition to the voice of the speaker. A flat ceiling 
increased this disadvantage. In one of the worst 
rooms of this description he had ever met with (a 
parallel with the platform for speakers in 
the middle of the longest side), great improve- 
ment had been effected by moving the speaker 
into the corner. 

The modification of the previously mentioned 
maxim, that the angle of incidence is equal to the 
angle of reflection, he would consider as a fourth 
principle. The maxim was true only so long as 
the angle of incidence was more than forty-five 

; if less, there was no reflection, but the 
sound was F ngroon up, and travelled along the 
surface. e considered this an extraordi 
fact, deserving attentive examination: it would 
explain the phenomenon of the whispering gal- 
lery in St. Paul’s, which, on the reflective theory, 
was quite incomprehensible. It explained why 
the Arab hears very distant sounds by placing 
his ear near the ground, It was a vulgar notion 


to consider that the ground was the medium of 


communication,—it was the air immediately on 
the surface of the ground, not the ground itself. 


* See p. 82, ante. 

+ Doubt was expressed on this point by some of the mem- 
bers. All Mr. Webster’s papers are in the possession of the 
Institute, including the minutes of council, during the erec- 
tion of the theatre, and will probably enable us to set this 

juestion at rest when we have time to look through them. 
it affords an instance of the rapidity with which time ob- 
scures facts. 
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The fact he had pointed out shewed the means | 
of preventing reflection: it was only necessary to 
arrange the flat surfaces, so that sound waves 
would not impinge at an angle so large as 45°, 
and there would be no reflected sound. The old 
architects in our Gothie cathedrals had got rid of 
reflection. Our Italian Opera House, in the 
Haymarket, was admitted to be an admirable 
house for sound: the arrangement of the boxes 
was precisely the best sort of arrangement for 
preventing reflection. In Dr. Hook’s church at 
Leeds, the speaker was singularly well heard; 
and in this church, he said, were combined all that 
he had spoken of as being likely to produce a 
good result: the roof was especially well-calcu- 
lated to prevent reflection. He did not pretend 
to dogmatise, the subject was too obscure for that; 
he wished all he said to be regarded as merely 
suggestive, and he would conclude by deducing 
the following maxims:— 

In a large room, nearly square, the best place 
to speak from is near one corner, with the voice 
directed diagonally to the opposite corner. 

In all rooms of common forms, the lowest pitch 
of voice that will reach across the room will be 
most audible. 

In all rooms of common forms, it is better to 
speak along the length of the room than across 
it; and a low roof will, ceteris paribus, convey the 
sound better than a high one. It is better gene- 
rally to speak from pretty near a wall or pillar, 
than far away from it. It is desirable that the 
speaker should speak in the key-note of the room, 
and evenly, but not loud. 

It is desirable that a rectangular room, or suite 
of rooms, should have their proportions multiples 
of the simple numbers 1, 2, 3, and 5, otherwise 
it will be difficult to give the noise —- It is 
desirable, also, that the speaker be either at a 
corner, or at some simple proportion of the length, 
4, 4, 4, 4, from the side, or corner, of the room. 

In a room about to be built, equal seeing and 
hearing may be obtained by ranging the seats in 
the acoustic curve. 

All surfaces at right angles to the direction of 
the sound should be avoided as far as possible; 
and angles of less than 45° with it substituted. 
If surfaces must be at right angles to the sound, 
they should be as distant as possible. ‘ 

In a very large building, escape of the sound, 
even from the building, should be, if possible, pro- 
vided by transversal win 


case the cspuration of the wall-surface | p 


In — 
into small receptacles, like the private boxes of a 
theatre, the recesses of a library, or the side 
chapels of a Gothic cathedral, is favourable to 
distinct hearing. 

It is the belief of the writer, that a room 
formed on these principles might contain twelve 
to twenty thousand persons, all hearing perfectly 
a single human voice. 

The chairman having invited discussion, Mr. 
Donaldson said,—* buildings in respect of sound 
were of two sorts, those wherein the speaker 
occupied one fixed position, asa church, and those 
wherein the speakers occupied a variety of differ- 
ent itions, as in the Houses of Parliament. 
For his own part he did not see any great merit 
in the construction of a theatre like that of the 
Royal Institution, which was small, and where 
the voice always proceeded from one place. He 
should have been glad if Mr. Russell had itivesti- 
gated such a room as Exeter Hall, which was ad- 
mitted to be one of the worst rooms in London 
for sound. The practical application of the 
science of acoustics was unquestionably very diffi- 
cult and what answered in one place did not in 
another. As to the itions in the boxes of our 

ra House rendering it a 
= many theatres similar y divided and cut up, 
wherein nothing could be heard; the San Carlos, 
at Naples, was an instance: and as related to 


the ceiling of our House was tly 
pon a e church Mr. Russell ~ = — 
as bad ing in, i wi rs 
be knew of, whate the pressher covd be. heard 
well; and only the day before he had been in « 


for hearing, there 


ting reflection from a roof by projections, | mediately from the examples 


church (West Ham) containing all the irregula- 
rities pointed out as likely to produce a bad 
church for sound, and yet there, with piers inter- 
rs between himself and the speaker, he had 
neard very well. He mentioned these points sim- 
ply to shew the difficulties of the subject. 

Mr. Russell said, as to Exeter Hall he had be- 
fore pointed out that it was necessary, in order to 
ensure hearing in so large a room, that the length, 
breadth, and height, should be in harmonious 
proportion, which was apparently not the case 
there; moreover, there was a chamber branching 
out from it at right angles, which was always 
detrimental to sound, and the flatness of the ceil- 
ing and walls further conduced to make it a bad 
hearing room. He was ready to admit, however, 
that he was far from considering himself a sound 
doctor ; still he had never found a room which 
controverted his views. 

Dr. Bromet instanced Horsham church in Sus- 
sex, as being remarkably good for hearing in. 

Mr. G. Foggo thought it desirable to mention 
that the Hall of Commerce in Threadneedle-street, 
was very good for music, but very bad for speak- 
ing in. Mr. Harper once trying it with a musical 
cane he had with him, found the reflection gave 
the octave of his original note. 

Mr. Russell thought that room might be good 
for music, because it was well proportioned, and 
bad for speaking because it had a voice of its own, 
and speakers had not found out the key-note. If 
aman had to speak there constantly, he would 
soon find this out, and might then voice it with 
considerably less effort. 

The conversation turning on the transmission 
of sound, Mr. Alexander referred to the occur- 
rence of sounds in his and other houses in Bed- 
ford-square, the origin of which had bafiled 
inquiry. Mr. Papworth corroborated the state- 
ment, and attributed the sounds to the bad con- 
struction of the houses, which led to unequal 
settlements, and consequent strains on the timber. 

Mr. Poynter said, that at a parsonage-house in 
the country known to him, a knocking, which was 
heard at certain times, and could not be explained, 
and had obtained for the house the reputation of 
being haunted, was found to he caused by the 
baker, at the opposite end of the village chopping 
his wood. The sound, it was thought, was repro- 
duced in an old well opposite the parsonage. Mr. 
J. A. Picton, of Liverpool, instanced a case where 
similar sounds, heard in a house, were found to 
from a steam-engine at a very consider- 
able distance, and not audible elsewhere. 


NEW SYSTEM OF ARCHITECTURE. —No. 6, 
By Wm. Vose Picxerr. 


Havixe in the course of the preceding papers 
pointed out some of the more important improve- 
ments in the utility and effects, as well as general 
economy of edifices, indispensable to the ultimate 
perfection of architecture, and examined into the 
neral character of the appropriations of metal 
itherto effected in the building art, — having, 
likewise, remarked on the material affinities of 
power and —- presented in iron and other 
metals, with those of the constructions of nature, 
in which utility, in the widest and most perfect 
sense of the expression, is exemplified in forms 
and arrangements of the most perfect beauty, — it 
will now be requisite to sonal to the considera- 
tion of the means and appliances by which (in 
conformity with these examples of nature, as well 
as the motives and intentions of the antique arts) 
the interests of society may be most effectually 
in improvement and extension of 
architecture. 

If an examination be made into the nature of 
the leading distinctions of each and all the styles 
of architecture now practised, whether derived im- 
of the ancient —as 
the ptian, the Grecian, and the earlier Roman 
—or from any subsequent modifications or cor- 
ruptions thereof, which were ultimately found to 
result in the distinctive beauty of the midwval 
arts—it will be found that these distinctions are 
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of secondary, not of primary nature; that they | 
relate to, or result from, certain peculiarities in the 
form and manner, in which certain primary and 
fundamental! principles are exemplified, and not 
in any essential difference in those principles | 
themselves. 

The first of these primary principles relates to 
construction, and consists jn the faying of one 
eubical or other solid mass upon another, 

The second, relating to the design and execu- 
tion of the external features, consists in the carv- 


in 


ing of forms in relief or intaelia on the surface of | 
a block or plane, the block or plane surface being 
a nec: ssary part or continuity of si form; and 





whether we investigate the walls of 
t 
or Is 


*a Grecian 
yptian temple or of a Gothic tower,” or ex- 
amine into the nature of the decorative features 
of these or any in e-mediate proluctions, from the 
simple moulding common to ail, to the beautiful 
intricacies of the Corinthian capital or of the 
Gothic shrine, it will be found to be upon these 
two primary principles that all pres nt architee- | 
ture is based, and each and every example there 
in produced.~ Principles which, being founded | 
upon and demanded by the nature and properties 
of the legitimate materials of those aris, namely, 
stone or marble, may justly be pronounced (as, 
indeed the practice of more than three thousand | 
years has fully proved them to be) necessary and 
indispensable to the very existence of masonic 
architecture. 
This conformity to “ primary principle” being | 
universal throughout all present orders and styles 
of architecture, is sufficient to establish their affi- 
nity one with another, and to prove them to be 
the offspring of one original system; and while, as 
experience has fully proved, that the introduction 
of different forms and methods of exemplifying 
these principles imay be brought to result in the | 
production of such “dissimilar effects” as to amount 
to “new styles,” and, it may be, to new and dis- 
tinct arts in masonry, it is only by “the total | 
relinquishment” of the former as “a principle of | 
construction,” and the substitution of one of an| 
altogether “different character,” together with 
the additional ‘ntroduction of “an order and des- 
cription of forms” in “decorative feature” of a 
“different character” also, that it can be possible 
to originate * 


tl 
: | 









“ 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a system of architecture” adapted | 
to the nature of metals;—a system which, in con- | 
struction, in design, in form, in expression, and 
effect, shall be in unity with itself and the nature 
of the element upon which it is founded, and, con- 
sequently, maintain an ind: pendence not only of 
every other art, but of “the entire system” of 
pre-existent architecture, 

It has already been remarked in reference to 
the construction of “iron houses,” that (so far as 
relates to the primary arrangement of walls, &c.), 
the practice hitherto pursued by engineers of | 
arranging a skeleton, with an inner and outer 
covering, is correct and efficient, both as regards | 
the economy of the material and the example of 
nature in those of her constructions, which have 
the closest affinity with its powers and properties. 
This, as a general mode of construction, is so | 
necessary and indispensable to the just and | 
economical employment of metal in the erection | 
of walls, as at once to render obvious the impossi- 
bility of establishing 2 system of metallic archi- 
tecture upon any other, [tis consequently adopted 
as the basis of this art; and may be define? to | 
consist in the arrangement of such an amount of 
scantiing or tie-bars, as the particu'sr nature of 
any given structure, or its rv spective parts, may 
require; and the attachment or arrangement on 
to either side thereof, of metal plates of various 
forms, dimensions, and thickness, according as 
the nature of a work may demand, held together 
by means of pins and screws.* 


of 








* In the economy of manipulation, the employment of 
woven wire, or perforated iron lathing, as recipients for a 
coating of cement, has already proved highly efficient and 
satisfactory in the erection of iron houses, whether as re- 
gards the fire-proof charactcr of the building—its capacity 
for modifying temperaturé, and the various other advan- 
tages attendant upon hollow walls, independent of the 
economy and readiness of its application. These advan- 
tages may also, to nearly an equal extent, be attuined 
through the employment of timber for the skeleton, the 


| chimnies. 


h 
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| The particular treatment of these arrangements, 


in reference to external form and effect, must be 
reserved for subsequent consideration. 

‘Ty s . : ” 

Che superiority of “ metallie walls” over those 
of masonry are, first, their greater economy of 


| Space, an equal degree of strength being attain- 
| able in a 12-inch wall of metal, as in a 80-inch 


of brick or stone. This, in a small—say only 
six-square lofty house, would afford a saving of 129 
feet of ground —at the basement story only,—a pro- 
portionate saving attaching to every additional 
floor; independent of its being fireproof, and the 
driest and most durable of constructions. Secondly, 
the value of the space enclosed within the walls, 
which, in many parts, may be devoted to the 


| arrangement of closets, for stowage and domestic 


use. ‘The easy insertion of pipes for ventilation, 
warming, conduct of water, gas, &c., as also of 
smoke, without the enormous bulk of present 
The insertion of sliding doors, win- 
shutters and blinds, together with the 
modification of temperature, or counteraction of 

itand cold, oceasioned by the admission of a 
stratum of air between the outer and inner sur- 
faces of the walls, &e. 

The principle adopted for the execution and 
arrangement of the additional and extraneous 
feautures, and which (equally with the general 
constructive principle just described) is indispen- 
sable to the development of the peculiar strength 


} 
aows, 


| and tenacity of metals consists in the introduction 


of perforated and intersticial forms of consistent 
design, ard their suspension from the outer surface 
of the wall, through the medium of the same, 
or similar instruments to those employed in 
the erection thereof, namely, pins and screws, 
thereby answering to that most essential require- 
ment of the art, of causing the beauty or orna- 
ment to issue out of the use or necessity of the 
construction.* 

The position in which these intersticial features 
should be placed in relation to the wall, merits 
attention, for if intended to be closely affixed to 
the surface, it would create a necessity for severe 
and injurious restraints upon the forms, and con- 


| sequently operate to the prevention or limitation 


of that boldness and projection of feature so neces- 


| sary for the attainment of excellence in architec- 


tural effect, and the development of metalli¢ powers 
in the art,—in addition to its being too closely 
imitative of the basso-relievo of masonry. 

There is, however, a serious objection to such 
method of arrangement, on the ground of utility, 
an objection which equally holds’ to all forms 
which are carved upon a surface, as in the decora- 
tive features of masonry, Which is, that innumer- 
able hollows become the permanent receptacles of 
dirt and moisture, by which the durability of the 
work, the beauty of the design, and cleanliness of 
the structure, are speedily impaired. But since 
that pins and screws are necessary for affixing the 
respective parts of the walls together, these ob- 
jections may be readily overcome; for, by simply 
extending the length of the pin (or rather the 
curvilinear termination of the pin), and sustaining 
these features at a short distance in advance of the 
wall, a free passage for wind and water is secured, 
whereby the perpetual drainage and cleansing of 
the features, as also of the mural surface, is 
effected, through the natural action of wind and 
rain. 

By ghis method of arrangement, important ad- 
vantages in respect to cleanliness and durability 
are secured; all injurious ‘restraints upon the 
forms ure removed, ‘and, by the introduction of 
suitable colour on the surface of the wall, or 
other primal construction, combined with the 
natural agency of light, the additional beauty 
of the optical and protean éffects peculiar to this 
system Cand occasioned by the projection of “ the 
iron and plaster covering presenting a very effectual resist- 
ance to fire. Walls composed of double courses of bonded 
brickwork (us found at Pompeii), and exteruallly coated 
with cement, worked in representation of metallic plates, 
instead of masonic bilocks,.are ulso equally applicable, 


whenever considerations of economy or convenience shall 
dictate the employment. 


* The application of this principle may be seen in a sec- 
nal and ether models, now in the repository of the 
Soce ty of Arts, Adelphi, London. 
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shadows,” and the modifications of the shadows 
of the external features), is, at the same time, 
attained; so that the attaching of parts together, 
by means of pins and screws, an arrangement 
dictated by the necessities of the primal con- 
structions, and the introduction of “ perforated 
and intersticial forms,” which are equally indis- 
pensable to the development of the Somalia pro- 
perties of metals in architecture, is also that by 
which the utilities of its productions may be 
enhanced, and a new and peculiar species and 
system of beauty attained—a beauty of two- 
fold peculiarity, synonymous with that of the 
landscape arrangements of nature—namely, pecu- 
liar in the forms, combinations, and colours of its 
objects; and peculiar in the modifications of light, 
and the vivifying effects of life and motion occa- 
sioned by the gratuitous transcript and repetition 
of these forms, in the incorporealities of shadow.* 

The affinities of features of this description are 
to be found amid those orders of created exist- 
ence, from which the affinities of metallic pro- 
perties in general are derived. In respect to the 
character of the form itself, we perceive that 
nature exhibits forms of this description in various 
departments of her organic constructions. In the 
human arm, and its dependent hand, we have an 
example of the power of suspension, as likewise in 
the skeletons and necks of animals and birds. In 
the foliage of trees, we have an epitome of in- 
tersticial form, in all the elaboration and intricacies 
of which it is susceptible. We have these forms, 
moreover, exhibit to our notice in the most 
striking and vivid manner, by the contrast in 
colour presented between themselves and that 
of the sky, discernable through and beyond their 
interstices. Similar forms and effects are also 
observable in the transparent wings of insects, 
and numerous other parts of animal existence. 
In respect also to the methods by which they are 
attached to, or suspendeg from, their primary sup- 
port, equal affinity is observable. Masses of 
spreading foliage are thrown out from single 
stems, originating in the trunks of trees. The 
wings of a vast variety of flies (the beauties of 
which are rendered so much more evident by 
bieng spread forth in a strong light, and upon 
contrasted colour), are suspended from the body 
by seldom more than one primary bone or mem- 
brane, though ligatures and other mechanical 
means may be applied to secure it, and therefore 
in the attachment of insjersticial form to the 
primary constructions of our architecture in the 
manner proposed, we are strictly adhering to 
the example of nature in those of her arrange- 
ments, wherein beauty and ornament are most 
effectively brought to result from the uses and 
peculiarities of her constructions. 

The general form and character which these 
features may justly assume, as likewise that of 
the primal masses and arrangements of edifices, 
together with the general disposition of forms on 
the surfaces of the walls, ete., and the harmonious 
combination of the whole for the attainment of 
architectonic expression and effect, will furnish 
important matter for subsequent consideration. 


(To be continued.) 


* Features of this descriptien are adapted for execution 
in cast or wrought iron, brass, ete., or in em sheet 
metal, either copper, brass, or zinc. The advant at- 
tendant upon this description of “ decorative form” over 
* carvings on stone, mouldings in cement, , are c! 
ness and facility in production, combined with the greatest 
possible durability in use. For the purpose of obviating 
the effects of “ oxidation” in the case of iron, the electro 
process of coating with copper or zine, or any of the anti- 
corrosive paints in common use is sufficient. On the sur- 
face of “ walls, also,” the latter appliance, as a mi r 
of colour, will suffice, Occasionally, and when rich- 
ness and variety in colour ‘and effect, combined with, the 
greatest durability and cleanliness is required, the emp’ oy- 
ment of the carbonate of barytes, or porceiain coatin® to 
iron, will be highly advantageous. Its qual'fications for 
resisting the influence of heat, atmospheric, and chemical 
ugency, have already been fully established, throagh its ex- 
tensive application as an inner coating to saucepans and 
other culinary vessels, etc., and numerous other appliances 


in the useful arts. It is also, with the iron plates 
to which it is nded, att je at a cost : 


oo 
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THE DRAMA. 





Frencu Prays, St. James’s ToEatre.— Alcid the young gipsy’s dragging the poacher from the| 
RE? a . ee ES § E RE.-~ 4kicide | ps eae pn : . Thie was 
Toussez, the Arnal of the Palais Royal, has added oa = i. = . =o — ’ = —— a — oi 
’ : : a : a eacriac ‘ apn: saa 
his attraction to those of M. Lafont and Mile. SCIECID OF. NACHE | OA SO Sage O | 
Farueil. Toussos’s +e : , . Ventionality that did great mischief and was of no 
argueil, Toussez’s humour is of that quiet order... ~ z —— | 
that does not astonis} lice Tas There | Services for the long, passionate speech that fol- 
Sn eee oe eee ae eee ‘ere lowed was merely tiresome from being consecutive 
is no effort, no prologue to a good thing that calls Dire; Witmaiiitnnlt bun Aeth Aetna ieeesmeante! 
the attention of the audience to prepare itself ate, the belief that hee forte ie the oaks S eel 
all is unaffected and natural. He is more, in style,!-y , : 3 1 a 
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| expecting too much from the audience to suppose! must be made to regenerate the drama. A different 
that they could lend themselves to the notion of race of actors are required — beings with intellect, 
energy, and education, must supersede the know- 
nothing frateruity of the present day, who are no 
acquisition to the stage, whatever they might be 
in any other capacity of Jife. 


actors, like poets, must be born for their art — 


the art cannot be suited to the man; but the man 
may be polished like the diamond, the brillianey of 
both being inate; and what the lapidary does for 


. - and that the audi 2. ot have too much of what | the one, the press cat ) , 
like our own Keeley than any other actor we have; aes if ea - —s poe io shel poled ema # ie ak — rl ay one. nee 
i -. e . s se ‘ Pxce » she coul D B > u Ss, § 0 8 a “eo 
but we should scarce rank him with Keeley as an front of the house and herself act, our opinion em nded; it can ¢ yurag the ri in x oa > it 
* se) . . ° ¢ i » house see sell uc i > “ay sal sncourage e sing re $ 
artist, either in reference to conception or execu- ; I 2 5 & genius; | 


tion. In the first, he is more confined even than 
our own little man, restricted as his range of cha- 
racter undoubtedly is; and this we believe to be 
mainly attributable to his voice and personal ap- 
pearance -- 


ence with the author in persuading him to cut 
out the greatest half of the wordiness of her 
part. With such wholesome trimming generally, | 
the piece would be a not unfavourable specimen | 





“ Strong both against the deed.” | of its class. 
Keeley has a wholesome look about him that abit 
Aleide Toussez can not pretend to; his face being | | 
an awfully ugly mask, whose highest pretension | THE DRAMA OUT OF TOWN. 


to expression is that of expressing nothing what- | 
ever. His voice is also incapable of intonation, | 
and comes upon the ear like that of a ventriloquist 
when speaking from up the chimney. With all 
this, the intellect of the man shines through by 
flashes, and there is some amusement in the en- 
deavour to trace the electric telegraph by which 
the niaiseries he emits with such bonhommie have | 
their connection with the nerves that control the 
risibilities of the audience. 


How oftenare the best endeavours toserve rendered 
void by a misapplication of the means, and that 
| which was intended to work a good but too fre- 
quently prove an evil. In no case can the 
foregoing be more fully borne out than on a re- 
ference to the provincial press as connected with 
provincial theatricals. It is but too common a 
custom, in noticing plays and players, for c untry 
| newspapers topour forth unlimited praise ; begin- 

Aputrnr'—This‘little theatre has produced a hing, as & matter of course, with the management, 
or piece Seid “hd ‘een Of Mr Srasihdaciens or) thd ending w ith some unlucky wight, who, not 
course it has been pidtasalel. The author of the| fearing oo has dared to ao Pe profes- 
Wreck Ashore. the Green Bushes, bo.. bc. &e..\tr" for which nature never designed him. _ The 
&e., &e. could not fail to suit the taste of an | preps pyr: | be good, but, from an error in judg- 
audience for which he had been so long a pur-| Tr the taht? ets ab core! oH > the 
veyor without committing a sort of fvlo de te, end | ae Part dion ey eae ae 

“ . . ‘ . . »,:_ | LTantec lal newspapers ays se 1e tr . 
wily and tention oti he tv of | ewan aking ut the erat, ee 
will equal many of his other works in its leneth- | ae ey ie ache ee oe iy 
ened popularity; although to us, it possesses at-| talente hell te reality We is quite the eviied 7 
tractions equal, if not superior, to those we have | ee «Mie eee eee ok ee 
ential We allude - the fine personation of sa ach aan nn ne 7s = 2 
~ sipsy je ere. by So oe aan \ } they are, are ps much occupied with a matters 
here we would illustrate something advancedinan |. jo oe gee ivan ~atre 
erly portion ofthis umber relating tho dog- | ltt thet sme, to, he dea. Bat theates 
nerating coarseness of our present theatrical audi- | ns i 4 ant as i = fe se Te 1 
ences.’ The frequenters of the Adelphi oo'te lash | iand 1s me ed; anc very o “ na ee aL 
merely. Wright and Paul Bedford are their erent eee OTe oc deamteneian 
yuns; and itis worthy of remark how easily acrowd| oy es of treet. cyl 
scsbenbied with a deste intention are operated eat a ne 
upon in that direction, A heap of combustibles! uy sition Soc cunniation of the custom— 
is exploded by a trifle; a barrel of gunpowder eaten beetles want bes 
does not require a red-hot poker for its ignition; ; "te wo > 
the butt end of a lucifer or the spark from a flint ‘More honoured inthe breach than the observance” — 
are equally efficient for the —— The Adelphi | it may be said, that bat few who read country 
audience is a heap of such combustibles, and it is|mewspapers care a fraction about their theatrical 
surprising what a small joke is sufficient to let| notices. If such is the case (a position not ad- 
them off. But sensitive as they may be to the mitted), is not the reason obvious? Those who 
operation of Wright and Bedford, they are callous | had witnessed the mutilation of a character iby 
to sentiment, and will turn misery into fun to|some anti-genius, on reading of his “ blazing 
satisfy their cravings. The boy, Lemuel, after| triumph” in the next week’s paper, may well care 
having committed the crime of murder, and while | but little for and trust less to theatrical notices in 
absolutely writhing under the tortures of an evil| country papers. But newspapers travel; and the 
conscience and immediate dread of impending | hero of the Hookham-cum-Snivey corps dramatique 
punishment, was thought to be a good jest by very whose praise in that town’s celebrated journal 
many of the coarse knaves that came to laugh; | has been chronicled tothe world—may by accident 
and the exceeding high art of that clever actress, | visit professionally some other place, where editors 
Miss Woolgar, was sometimes met with a guffaw, | are nyt only capable of doing their duty, but do it; 
and in no case received with the enthusiasm it de-| and then the Hookham-cum-Snivey journal is no 
served. With a little curtailment, for the mind | longer credited, and the hero loses caste by the 
will not dwell long with satisfaction in the con- | fulsome praise it had lavished on him. 

templation of such agony, Miss Woolgar’s Lemuel| The press, in or out of town, is a powerful 
would be among the best original effects we have | engine: it has done and will domuch good; it has 
seen produced for a considerable period. Her fine benefited the drama to a large extent; and it is 
talent is lost at this theatre. Miss Woolgar’s part | only through the press that the pure, the legitimate 
is not the only portion of this piece that wants | English drama can be restored to our own theatres. 
curtailment. The style of Madame Celeste be-| But then all favouritism on the one hand, and vin- 





longs to those effects that electrify the audience. | dictiveness on the other must be eschewed—cri- 
They must come out powerfully and subside sud- | tiques (not notices) must be written in the true spirit 
denly Men cannot go on even being electrified | of chivalry, and by such only as are competent to 
without getting used to it; and then it fails in its} judge, and bold enough to give their reasons, were 
intention as in its operation. When madame rushes | they “as plentiful as blackberries;” nor must such 
from her concealment and drags the criminal from | critiques be confined to the great metropolis; for 

it is he first grand effort 


his paramour, the effect was produced; but it was 
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of her judgment in these matters takes away all} can stimulate exertion; it can reward real merit 
doubt but that she would use some of her influ-| by its judicious praise; it can uphold the profes- 
sion and vindicate its just claims to a high position 
amidst the institutions of the country; it can do 
all these—but it cannot make an actor! Lts columns 


may be filled with adulation; it may flatter, and 
exhaust the vocabulary in meeting-out its com- 
mendations on an unmeriting man or woman; but 
all its efforts will vanish when the object for whom 
it has laboured appears before nature’s rough but 
unerring critic - the public, But will the provin- 
cial press exert itself in the good cause? will it 
write honestly, or cease to write upon the subject? 
will it endeavour to give a wholesome bearing to 
the drama? or will it, by its apathy, suffer play 
and players to become among the things that were? 
There are some whose energies are bent up to 
serve the stage; but all must unite to perfect the 
undertaking; and then the London press will lend 
its mighty aid tomake country theatres and country 
actors stand high in public estimation. 





Tueatre Royat, Liverroo.—The Misses 
Cushmans have been the stars during the past 
week, but they have not proved so attractive at this 
theatre as they did at the Adelphi. 

Mr. Macready appears here on Easter Monday, 
and with his engagement of six nights, the season 
is announced to terminate. Mrs, Warner and 
Mr. Cooper do not accompany him. 

Ave.rut Tueatrre, Liverrvot.—Mr. Scott, 
the American tragedian, made his first appearance 
here on Monday as Richard the Third and has 
since played Damon gud Rolla. The business has 
been very indifferent. Mrs. Butler is underlined 
to appear shortly for two nights. 

Mrs. Wood, late Miss Paton, is attracting large 
and fashionable audiences nightly at the Concert 
Hall, Liverpool. 

Turatre Royar, Binsexeuam.— Madame Ves- 
tris and Charles Mathews were to appear here 
last night in the comedy of the the Belle 's Strata- 
gem, it being for the benefit of the manager, Mr, 
Simpson Wrext week Madame Vestris will take 
her farewell of the Birmingham public Mr. 
Aldridge, the African Roscius, will appear here on 
Easter Monday in the Black Doctor, which is being 
got up with great sconic effect. 

Since Mrs. Butler’s return to the stage (in the 

rovinces), she has played at the Theatres Royal 

fanchester, Birmingham, Liverpool and Dublin, 
at all of which she has attracted crowded houses, 
such as were wont to be seen when her Uncle 
Kemble and Aunt Siddons appeared upon the 
boards, the living embodyments of the 
author’s thought. Mrs. Butler's success has n 
great indeed. 

Vandenhoff has been on a professional visit to 
Wakefivid, where, supported by a highly respect- 
able company, he was well received and most 
favourably patronised. The theatre, uader the 
management of Mr. Oppenheim is in much re- 

ute. 

" J. Wood, the low comedian of the Southampton 
company, took his benefit on Monday last, when 
his merit as an actor was rewarded by a well filled 
theatre, producing nearly £60. ' 

Mackay, the living Baillie Nicol Jurvie of Sir 
Walter Scott, has been playing at the Edinburgh 
Theatre Royal. Madame Anna Bishop w 
W. H. Reeves and Henry Corrie have also been 
fulfilling an engagement of ten nights, with 
moderate success, 

NewcastLe.—The “Midsummer Ni eam,” 
although produced with every care and at 
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a considerable outlay as regards the stage appoint- 
ments has not been so successful as the manage- 
ment or the lovers of the drama had a right to 
expect. Yet it was cast with all the strength of 
the company, and acted with taste and talent; but 
managers cannot at all times command success, 
and there is a tide in theatrical affairs as well as in 
all other mutable transactions. The business is 
not so good as it ought to be, and the season is fast 
drawing to a close. 


CONCERTS. 

Pairnarmonic Sociery.—The first concert of 
the season took place on Monday evening last, the 
15th inst., and afforded much satisfaction to the 
subscribers and public generally. We give the 
pape. inasmuch as there was altogether a 

eviation from the usual routine in the arrange- 
ment of the pieces: — 


PART I. 

Overture, “ Leonora.” .. .. .. Beethoven. 
Song, ‘“ On Lena’s Gloomy Heath,” 

Mr. H. Phillips (MS)... =~ .. Mendellsohn. 
Sinfonia, “La Reine de France,” .. Haydn. 
Romance, “ Va, dit elle,” Me. Ca- 

radori Allan, (Robert le Diable) Meyerbeer. 
Concerto, Piano-forte, Miss K. 

BMOEOE 20 9s 9s 60 -. Weber. 


PART II. 
Scena, “Ah! What delight,” Mr. H. 
Phillips, (Der Vampyr) .. .. Marschner. 
Concerto, Violin, M. Sainton, (MS) Mendellsohn. 
“Ah! Quanti affetti,” 
Recit. ) “Sento Mancarmi !’ani- 
Aria. ma,” Me. Caradori 
Allan, 
Sinfonia in C (No. I.) . Beethoven. 


We question much whether winding-up with a 
long symphony will prove so ase as a bril- 
liant overture. The attention becomes somewhat 
fatigued; and, towards the close, to have to increase 
it for listening to a long piece of music, leaves the 
the audience in a state of lassitude. We under- 
stand, however, it was merely experimental. The 
overture to Leonora was encored, which was an 
auspicious beginning for the season. Haydn’s 
symphony was most delightfully performed, parti- 
cularly the romance and minuetto allegretto. The 
concluding symphony of Beethoven’s was also 
most admirably executed. Miss K. Loder, a pupil 
of the Royal Academy of Music, where she studied 
under Mrs. Anderson, made her first appearance 
on this occasion. She displayed considerable 
power over the instrument; her touch is delicate, 
and she played the passages neatly and firmly. 
We do not think the selection of this concerto of 
Weber's a good one for a debutant; although the 
first and last movements are very fine, yet, on the 
whole, it is, if we may so say, a little crabbed. 
Monsieur Sainton’s playing on the violin is too 
well known to require much comment. In spite 
of a certain awkwardness of manner, he plays 
with firmness and brilliancy; his tone is somewhat 
thin; but the notes blend smoothly and softly. 
We did not much like the manuscript concerto, 
although unquestionably it would please the ter 
part ofthe audience, We do ach Suen haan to 
the class bitten with a sort of Mendellsohn mania. 
The two vocalists acquitted themselves as is their 
wont. Of the two — sung by Mr. Philli 

neither can be very highly spoken of. Mendell- 
sohn’s has some fine ges, but is somewhat 
heavy; the thing of Marschner’s was totally out 
of character in a concert-room. We must now 
say a word or two about Mr. Costa, the conductor. 
From the observations of some critics, who have 
abused the performance because they conceived 
that some of the music was played too slow, we 
have come ourselves to the conclusion that the 
time generally taken by Mr Costa was as nearly 
correct as possible. If rapidity is the test of good 
conducting, let us have a machine weund up to go 
as fast as the piston-rod of a steam-engine; but 
f, on the contrary, music is to be considered as 


Crescentini. 
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consisting essentially of sustained sounds, the more 
this character is preserved the more will be the 
effect produced. If the music drags, the defect is 
in the playing, not in the time. At all events, as 
Mr. Costa gave it, we have rarely found more 
judgment displayed; not only as to time, but we 
had the extreme pleasure of hearing the band 
play piano, and can only hope Mr. Costa will not 

eviate from the path which he has struck out; 
namely, in judging for himself, without heeding 
the hitherto prescribed method of performance of 
the stock of instrumental pieces which, prior to 
his instalment in the office of conductor, had the 
felicitous effect of emptying the room. We need 
only remark the room was quite full on this oc- 
casion. 


There has not been much done in the musical 
way during the past week. A cloud seems to hang 
over us, damping the ardour of concert givers. The 
Amateur Musical Society had a concert last night, 
at the rooms in Store Street, and this day is the 
concert of the Royal Academy of Music, which 
will be noticed in our next number. 

The next week seems also likely to be dull; the 
general fast which has been fixed for Wednesday 
next has thrown a gloom over it. The second 
Ancient Concert which was announced for that 
evening is postponed for a fortnight; that is, to the 
7th of April. The remaining concerts taking place 
at fortnight intervals through the series. 

A letter received lately from Mendellsohn, con- 
tains a statement, that he never promised, nor 
does he intend, to write the opera, “ The Tempest,” 
which has been announced this season. 

The ceiling of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden is now completed. The figures which re- 
_—— some celebrated musicians, are painted by 

ignor Zarra, the rest by Signor Verardi and 
Ferri. 

A new opera, by Lauro Rossi, the young 
composer, has lately been performed at Milan, 
but was not so successful as might have been 
wished. 


JENNY LIND. 


The following correspondence has appeared in 
the daily papers, which we extract for the benefit 
of our readers:— 


“ Vienna, Fevrier 28, 1847. 

“* Monsieur,—J’ai eu l’honneur de recevoir votre lettre du 
Dec. 10th, 1846, dans laquelle vous prétendez avoir 4 me 
demander des dommages interéts pour ma non-venue en 
18645. 

** Vous connaissez parfaitement les raisons qui m’ont em- 
peché, qui ont rendu impossible mon apparition sur votre 
théatre. D’ailleurs mon arrivée n’aurait servi A rein, 
puisque vous n’aviez ni la traduction de l’opera le “‘ Feld- 
lager’? en Anglais, ni la musique que je devais chanter. 
Il est plus que probable que l’affaire devant la loi ne vous 
rapporterait rien; mais je ne veux pas que vous puissiez 
me taxer de mauvaise foi, quelque peu que je meritasse 
ce reproche, et je vous offre en remittant le papier signé 
par moi, & la personne que je nommerai & cet effet, la 
somme de £2,000 (deux mille livres) sterling. 

** Comme je dois venir & Londres en tout cas, je prefere- 
rais y venir avec la conscience d’avoir fait tout ce qui 
dépendait de moi, et je Jaisse & votre jugement, si vous pre- 
fererez cet arrangement a l’aimable a un procés qui vous ne 
rapportera peut étre rien du tout. 

* J’ai chargé M. Edward Jennings, 9, Chancery-lane, 
de mes instructions ulterieurs. © 

“ JENNY LIND. 


“a M. Bunn, Directeur du Theatre, 
de Drury-lane, Londres.”’ 
[Translation. 
bad eee Feb. 28, 1847. 

“ Sir,—I had the honour of receiving your letter of the 
19th of December, 1846, in which you pretend to have to 
claim from me damages for my non-arrival in 1845. You 
are perfectly conversant with my reasons for not coming, 
and which rendered impossible my appearance at your 
theatre. Besides, my arrival would have been fruitless, 
since you had not at the time the opera of the /¢idiager 
translated into English, nor the music which I was engaged 
to sing. It is more than probable that this affair brought 
before a court of justice would yield you nothing; but I am 
determined you shall not tax me again with bad faith, how- 
ever little I merit such a rep:oach, and I offer to pay you 
the sum of 2,000/, (two thousand pounds) on your returning 
the paper signed by me to the person I shall appoint for the 
purpose. 

“ As I shall in any event come to London, I should pre- 
fer coming with the consciousness of having done all that 
depended upon me, and I leave it to your choice ont en: 
ment whether you will prefer this arrangement to a law-su 
from which you would probably derive nothing. 


“ T have given to Mr. Edward Jennings, of 9, Chancery- 
lane, all necessary and further instructions on the present 
subject. 

“TI remain, &c., 
“ JENNY LIND. 
“To Alfred Bunn, Esq., Director of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-lane, London.” 


This proposal from Mademoiselle Lind was ac- 
companied by the following letter from her soli- 
citor: — 

**9, Chancery-lane, March 13. 

“ Sir,—I am instructed by Mademoiselle Jenny Lind to 
hand you the enclosed copy of a letter from that lady at 
Vienna, the original of which remains in my hands for 
your inspection. 

“* Mademoiselle Lind has voluntarily made this proposal, 
without assistance or advice from Engllsh lawyers, to pur- 
chase peace and escape litigation in a foreign land; and I 
am authorised immediately to carry it out. 

“The proposal is final, and if you accept it, I will attend 
any appointment you make, and close the affair; and, on 
the other hand, if you object to it, or do not accept it on 
or before Tuesday next, 1 am instructed to appear and de- 
fend any suit you may think proper to institute against 
Mademoiselle Lind, and request you to direct your solicitor 
to send any process against that lady to me for appearance 
and defence. 

“T have the honour to be, sir, 
* Your obedient servant, 
“ EDWARD JENNINGS, 

A. Bunn, Esq., Theatre Royal, Drury-lane.” 


To the Editor of the Tims. 

Srr,—I request your permission to insert my reply to 
the letter which appeared in your journal of yesterday, 
signed ‘* Edward Jennings :”’— 

***11, Fitzroy Square, March 15. 

“ *Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
dated the 13th instant, and have only to observe that, on 
receiving the original letter from Mademoiselie Lind (ad- 
dressed to me) which you state to be in your hands, and of 
which you have enclosed me a copy, I will instantly reply 
to it. 

“ «J am, sir, your obedient servant, 
« *E, Jennings, Esq., &c. “*Aa, BUNN.’ 


“ Mr. Jennings waited upon me, and showed me a letter, 
not written by, but signed ** Jenny Lind,” which he refused 
to leave with me, although addressed to me. To that letter 
I have sent an answer, giving a negative to the professional 
points therein sought to be maintained; but making a pro- 
position which, if Mademoiselle Lind has that sense of 
‘* disinterestedness and good faith” claimed for her, she 
will not hesitate to accept. 

* As to the non-existence of any legal claim, from opinions 
alledged to have been delivered by the law officers of the 
Crown, I beg to say I have acted upon the judgment of the 
first lawyers in England and Prussia, and feel assured that 
no such offer as £2,000 would be made if their opinion on 
the contract signed at Berlin, in the presence of the British 
Minister, were questionable. 

“* [ have the honour to be, sir, 


“ Your much obliged servant, 
“ London, March 17. “ A, BUNN.” 


To the Editor of Tue Free Arts’ Journar. 


Sin,—The writer of a letter in your 18th num- 
ber, signed “ An Amateur,” encouraged by its 
insertion, is now anxious to nt to the readers 
of your intellectual periodical a short biographical 
notice of Mr. A. Mitchell, the blind composer. 

Mr. Alexander Mitchell is in his 25th year and 
a native of this metropolis. His family being in 
no way connected with the profession, he was not 
instigated to any previous dis lay of his musical 
powers. Shortly after his ers demise, which 
took place when he was fifteen, his sight, very de- 
fective for years, totally failed him. It was then, 
when various operations had proved unsuccessful, 
he turned his attention to the violin, and became 
a pupil of that excellent violinist, Mr. Willy. The 
unusual ease with which Mr. Mitchell overcame 
the mechanical difficulties of the instrument aroused 
his latent talent, and, incredible as it may appear, 
he composed an overture that received the unani- 
mous approbation of the public and the press, 
when he fhad not received the slightest instruction 
in the art of composition. Indeed, it was so suc- 
cessful that he undertook (whilst taking his first 
lessons from Macfarren) to write the music to a 
grand opera. I will now conclude my humble 
notice by stating that Mr. Mitchell and his friend 
the author, undaunted by the strange neglect of a 


most powerfully recommended work, are now 
actively ager upon another. 
I am, sir, yours, &c., 
An AMATEUR. 





REVIEWS. 


The Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression, as 
connected with the Fine Arts. "By Sim CHARLES 
Beit, K.H. Fourth edition, 1847. 


Ir may seem, to some, that in our notices on art 
we have had a tendency to materialism, and 
that the terms esthetics, feeling, sentiment, taste, 
&e., &c., have not found in Tae Fine Arts’ 
JourNAL a harbour of refuge. We own to the 
soft impeachment. We believe, conscientiously, 
that every one of those terms are, when heneathe 
produced, confined in signification to individuality 
of opinion upon those things for which the indi- 
vidual is unable to give any other reason for his 
faith than he thinks so; and that they are very 
frequently used dishonestly, when the individual 
has not even an opinion on the matter. Their no 
meaningness makes them safe exponents for those 
that have no meaning. They cannot be contro- 
verted, for they have no pretension to be exact; 
and while the battery is being directed to their 
annihilation, they have, by shifting their position, 
evaded the attack. It has been our endeavour to 
rescue art from the clutches of the dealers in 
these terms. We have consistently supported the 
reasonableness, that a work whose very essence 
is imitation, should be judged of in por’ Ramen to 
its success in that which is the goal of its attempt. 
And whether the object of the artist has been to 
counterfeit the refinement in form, colour, chiaro 
oscuro, composed line, or those appearances by 
which the external man is made to indicate his 
inward thought, we have insisted that principle 
should constitute the code by which praise or 
blame may be, with justice, meted to the work he 
has produced. The period we live in demands 
this justice, for every branch of endeavour. The 
time for haphazard sketches is gone by in paint- 
ing. Flinging colours upon a sheet of paper, and 
trusting to providence for design. would not be 
countenanced at the present moment. A painter 
who produced a successful picture, and confessed 
his inability to paint another as good, could 
scarcely maintain his claim to the title of artist. 
He must therefore know the principles upon which 
he works; and every publication that presents a 
claim to, have been suggested by the desire to aid 
in establishing any one of those principles, is 
worthy the attention of the artist, even though its 
views should be erroneous; for it causes a certain 
amount of severity of thinking upon the subject, 
even to detect its falsehoods, and expose its so- 
phistries. 

It will not be disputed by those worth appealing 
to, that the facts of anatomy contain the princi- 
ples of expression. This is the materialism of 
art! Not the slightest change of feature or of 
tint in the human face divine, can have its fugitive 
existence without the interventions of nerve and 
muscle; without positive mechanical interference for 
its production. That the mode of this interference 
has been so long a mystery, has arisen from the cir- 
cumstance that it required for its development a 
combined organization of refined artistic enthu- 
siasm, and the patient exactitude of the accom- 
plished anatomist. These two qualities have been 
united in the person of Sir Charles Bell. His 
=— of design is well testified by the examples 

rnished from his own pencil, in the work for the 
illustration of the principles he has sought to 
establish; while his discoveries in the nervous 
system, have obtained for him an immortality 
as an anatomist. The materials for study 
afforded in the production of such a man, is then 
a precious reference for the student; and may 
not be slighted by the proudest reputation 
that has yet been obtained by a painter, with- 
out so much of sacrifice as may not be made with 
impunity during the present struggle between the 
rising and the passing away generation. 


“ Anatomy,” says our author, “in relation to 
to the arts of design, is, in truth, the grammar of 
that language in which they address us. The 
expressive attitudes, and movements of the human 
figure are the characters of this language, adapted 
to convey the effect of historical narration, as well 
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as to show the working of human passion, and 
to give the most striking and lively indications of 
intellectual power and energy. 

“Those who have professedly written on the 
antique says, that, to arrive at the perfection of 
the ancient statue, the artist must avoid what is 
human, and aim at the divine. But we speak of 
what stands materially before us, to be seen, 
touched, and measured. With what divine essence 
is the comparison to be made? When the artist 
models his clay, he must have recourse to some 
abstract idea of perfection in his own mind. 
Whence has he drawn his idea of perfection? 
This brings us to the right path in the inquiry. 
The idea of representing the divinity is galpahiy 
absurd, we know nothing of form but from the 
contemplation of man. 

“If a painter entertains the idea that there is 
some undefined beauty, distinct from nature, 
which is in his own mind, his works will want 
that variety which is in nature, and we shall see 
in his paintings the same countenance continually 
reproduced. We are informed that Raphael, in 
painting the head of Galatea, found no beauty 
deserving to be his model; he is reported to have 
said that there is nothing so rare as perfect beauty 
in woman: and that he substituted for nature a 
certain idea inspired by his own fancy. This is a 
mistake. Painters have nothing in their minds 
but what has been put there. There is no power 
in us ‘to disengage ourselves from material 
things, and to rise into a sphere of intellectual 
ideas;’ and least of all in what regards man. In 
the Farnesina, there are frescos by Raphael and 
his scholar, demonstrating to me the nature of 
those studies which at length enabled him to 
compose, not to copy, the beautiful Galatea; that 
he first drew from what he saw, and finally 
avoided imperfections and combined excellencies.” 


Our author then enters upon an examination of 
the permanent or necessary properties of the 
head and face, from the negro to the highest 
character infused into the antique; and goes on 
to demonstrate the great principle of beauty to be 
fitness, by showing that the distinction between 
the countenances of men and beasts, is caused by 
the intellectual intention that has superintended 
the one, whilst the other is but adapted to its pecu- 
liarity of instinct. 


“ We must assume a new principle, and it is 
this — that in the face there is a character of noble- 
ness observable, depending on the development of 
certain organs which indicate the prevalence of the 
higher qualities allied to thought, and therefore 
human. A great mistake has prevailed in sup- 
posing that the expansion of some organs in the 
face of man marks a participation in the character 
of the brute; that the fully-developed nose indi- 
cates the grovelling propensities, and the extended 
mouth the ferocity of the lower animals. Let us 
correct this misconception by considering pwd ww 
perties or uses of the mouth. -It is for feeding, 
certainly; but it is also for speech. Extend the 
jaws, project the teeth, widen the mouth, and a 
carnivorous propensity is declared; but concentrate 
the mouth, give to the chin fulness and roundness, 
and due form to the lips; show through them the 
quality of eloquence, of intelligence, and of human 
sentiments, and the nobleness is enhanced which 
was only in part indicated by the projection of the 
forehead. Now look to the antique head, and say, 
is the mouth for masticating, or for speech and 
expression of sentiment? So of the nose. Here 
even Cuvier mistook the principle. The nose on 
a man’s face has nothing in common with the snout 
of a beast. The prominence of the nose, and of 
the lower part of the forehead, and the develop- 
ment of the cavities in the centre of the face, are 
all concerned in the voice. ‘This is ascertained b 
the manliness of the voice coming with the full 
development of these parts; for these cavities do 
not exist in the child, and only attain their full size 
in the adult. Nothing sensual is indicated by the 
form of the human nose, although, by depressing 
it, and joining it to the lip (the condition of the 
brute—as in the satyr), the idea of something 

is conveyed,” 
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The writer then proceeds to define the causes 
and point out the changes that mark the grada- 
tions between infancy and age; characterises the 
forms of the lower animals according to their 
natures; and, ascending in the scale, the charac- 
teristic organs of man become the object of his 
inquiry; from which the theory of ideal beauty 
comes into consideration. 


“In admiring the finer works of antiquity, it is 
admitted that the forms which we regard as models 
of perfection are unlike what has existed in nature; 
that no living head ever had the facial line of the 
Jupiter, the Apollo, the Mercury, or the Venus. 
The question then arises, ‘ How is that beautiful 
whieh is not natural?’ 

“ Let us take the head of a Mercury, which is 
simply beautiful, and the head of a Satyr, both 
antique; and contemplate them in succession, In 
the Mercury there is a combination of the forms 
and general proportions of the head and face, 
never seen in all the varieties of living man; yet is 
the whole and each particular feature perfectly 
beautiful. In turning to the Satyr, we find every 
proportion reversed; the forehead narrow and 
depressed; the eyes near, small, and a little 
oblique; the nose flattened to the —— lip; the 
mouth protuberant; the ears large, lopped, and 
sharp; and the expression of the whole goatish 
and savage. What there is of human expression 
is lively and humourous, but common and base. 
Now the principle which has been followed in 
giving beauty to the head of Mercury is obvious 
here. Whatever is peculiar in the human counte- 
nance, as distinguishing it from the brutes, is en- 
hanced. Not only is the forehead expanded and 

rojecting, and the facial line more perpendicular, 

But every feature is modelled in the same prin- 
ciple; the ear is small and round; the nostril is 
eminently human, and unlike that of the beast; the 
mouth, the teeth, and the lips, are not such as 
belong to the brute, nor are they the mere instru- 
ments of mastication, but of speech and human 
expression. So of every part, take them indi- 
vidually or as a whole, whatever would lead to the 
resemblance of the brute is omitted or diminished. 
The nose is not elevated in man to increase the 
organ of smelling; it belongs to the voice, to 
human voice and speech, And so must we 
consider the different functions of the mouth. In 
brutes, it is for prehension, tearing, and mastica- 
tion; in man, its most distinguishable office is 
speech and expression. Model the lips for this, 
for eloquence, and the expression of the softer 
passions, and it becomes beautiful; extend the 
teeth, and make the lips a mere covering for them, 
and it is brutal, at variance with human physi- 
ognomy, and detracting from whatever is agree- 
able in the face. 

“ Our principle will apply with equal force to 
the motions of the face as to the permanent form. 
Human sentiments prevailing in the expression of 
a face will always make it agreeable or lovely. 
Expression is even of more consequence than 
shape; it will light up features otherwise heavy; 
it will make us forget all but the — of the 
mind. As the natural tones of the voice are 
understood and felt by all, so it is with the move- 
ments of the countenance; on these we are con- 
tinually intent, and the mind ever insensibly 
exercised. 

“ Whether the views which I have here advo- 
cated were ever announced by the ancients, I 
know not. But I think it is abundantly evident 
that their artists acted upon them. They went 
beyond mere imitation. They advanced to a 
higher study, that of combining excellencies; 
selecting what was indicative of the higher and 
purer qualities, impassioned thought, and this they 
a Their divinities were of human 
mould; but still, as not visibly present, they were 
creations of their imagination. 

“The explanation which I offer differs from 
what is commonly given by writers on art. They 
call the “ideal head” that which does not repre- 
sent individual beauty, but collective beauties, a 
selection and adaptation of beautiful parts, taken 
from a variety of individuals, and combined in one 
representation. I place the superiority of the 
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antique on higher ground, on the more extended throat; and why does his heart knock at his tibe, | Laocoon and his sons; for such sympathies can 


study of nature, of brutes as well as of man. 
“With the view of attaining beauty, the 
artist is not to slight nature or to avoid it, but to 
study it deeply, as the only source of improve- 
ment. Ile must not only contemplate those 
beauties which we may suppose to stand before 
him; but consider where they differ from others 
less admirable. How beautiful that smile! How 
eloguent those lips! 
this consists. Smiling and speech are charac- 
teristic of man, and are bestowed to express the 
affections of the heart, and communicate thought 
Give to the mouth the capacity for these. Ob- 
seve the forehead, and the defined eye-brow. 


What is there in nature superior? Let him mark 


them, and then raise and throw forward the fore- | 


head, a feature especially in man, and elevating 


to the countenance. Now, he sces that depth is 


given to the eye; that the shadows fall with bold | 


relief, the eye-brow acquires more freedom, stands 
in a fine arch, and is more expressive of agreeable 
emotion. 
from one feature to another; —the nose, the ear; 
exaggerating a little the outline of whatever indi- 
cates the higher and purer qualities, and avoiding 
what is low, or whatever is associated with the 
basest human passions or with the form of the 


. . . | 
brute; and by insensible gradation, and long con- 
templation of what is highest and best, he acquires, | 
and from nature, that idea which is, in his mind, | 


the perfection of form. 


“Supposing that a painter, so tutored, is set 
with his fellows to copy a model; by his know- 
ledge of what constitutes humanity in its most 


perfect condition, and of what is indicative of hu- | 
man sentiment, he is enabled to elevate his design; 


and then it is acknowledged, that while he has 


reserved the likeness, he has refined it, and has | 


introduced something of the purity of the antique.” 


Preparatory to inquiry into the sources of ex- 


pression in the human countenance, our author | 


observes :— 


“Tf, in their examination, it should be found that 
the mind is dependent on the frame of the body, 
the discovery ought not to be considered as 
humiliating or as affecting the belicf of a separate 
existence of that part of our nature on which the 


changes wrought in the body are ultimately im-! 


pressed. Since we are dwelling in a material 
world, it is necessary that the spirit should be con- 
nected with it by an organized body, without 


which, it could neither feel nor re-act, nor mani- | 


fest itself in any way. It is a fundamental law of 


our nature that the mind shall have its powers | 


developed through the influence of the body; that 


the organs of the body shall be the links in the} 
chain of relation between it and the material world, | 


through which the immaterial principle within shall 
be affected. 

“One of the great sources of expression is as- 
serted to be the organ of breathing, and this from 
its connection with the heart. 

“Itis the part of the frame by the action of 
which the emotions are developed and made visible 
tous. Certain strong feelings of the mind pro- 


duce a disturbed condition of the heart; and, | 


through that corporeal influence, directly from the 
heart, indirectly from the mind, the extensive 
apparatus constituting the organ of breathing is 
put in motion, and gives us the outward signs | 
which we call expression. Let us contemplate the | 
appearance of terror, 


We can readily conceive | 


why a man stands with eyes intently fixed on the |} 


object of his fears, the eyebrows elevated to the | 
utmost, and the eye largely uncovered; or why, 
with hesitating or bewildered steps his eyes, are | 
rapidly or wildly in search of something. In this | 
we only perceive the intent application of his mind 
to the object of his apprehensions—its direct in- | 
fluence on the outward organ. But observe him | 
further: there is a spasm on his breast; he cannot 
breathe freely, the ae is elevated, the muscles 
of his neck and shoulders are in action, his 
breathing is short and id, there is a gasping | 
and convulsive motion in-his. lips, astremer on his 
hollow cheek, a gulping and a catching of his 


i 


Let him ask himself in what! 


And thus he passes, from point to point; | 
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while yet there is no force of circulation?—for his 
lips and cheeks are ashy pale. 

“ So in grief, if we attend to the same class of 
phenomena, we shall be able to draw an exact 
|picture. Let us imagine to ourselves the over- 
whelming influence of grief on woman. The 
object in her mind has absorbed all the powers of 
the frame, the body is no more regarded, the 
spirits have left it, it reclines, and the limbs gra- 
vitate, they are nerveless and relaxed, and she 
scarcely breathes. But why comes at intervals the 
long drawn sigh?—why are the neck and throat | 
convulsed? what causes the swelling and quiver- | 
ing of the lips, and the deadly paleness of the | 
face? or why is the hand so pale and earthly | 
cold? and why, at intervals, as the agony returns, | 
does the convulsion spread over the frame like a| 
paroxysm of suffocation? 
| “ITtmust, I think be acknowledged when we come | 
to arrange these phenomena, these outward signs of | 
|the passions, that they cannot proceed from the 
direct influence of the mind alone. However 
strange it may sound to unaccustomed ears, it is, 
| to the heart and lungs, and all the extended instru- | 
ments of breathing that we are to have these | 
| effects.” 


To illustrate this subject, our author then pro- 
ceeds to explain the connection established be- | 
tween the organs that sustain life and the muscular 
system of the face, neck, and chest, and shows how 
active these agents are in producing the emotions 
that show themselves on the countenance. He} 
next directs himself to the description of the 
i muscles of the face. 


“Tt has been said that the superiority of the 
| human face in expression is an accidental effect of 
| the number of muscles with which he is provided 
for the faculty of speech. That many of the 
muscles called into action in speech are also em- 
| ployed in expression will be readily admitted; but 
besides these, there are muscles of the human fea- 
tures which have no connexion with the voice, 
and are purely instrumental in expression.” 


In the examination of the uses of the various 
muscles of the face, we find much of expression 
that is held to be indicative of emotion are abso- 
lute necessities, as a guard from evils that might 
arise from those operative sensations otherwise 
| indulged. 








“ The orbicularis muscles of the eye-lids acts 
owerfully in certain kinds of expression. In 
liaaiileg and crying, the outer circle of this 
muscle, as it contracts, gathers up the skin about 
the eye; and, at the same time, compresses the 
eye-ball. A new interest is given to the subject, 
when we inquire the object of that compression. 
| It has a distinct relation to the circulation of the 
| blood within the eye. During every violent act of 
expiration, whether in hearty laughter, weeping, 
coughing, or sneezing, the eye-ball is firmly com- 
| pressed by the orbicularis; and this is a provision 
for supporting and defending the vascular system 
of the interior of the eye from a retrograde im- 
| pulse communicated to the blood in the veins at 
|that time. When we contract the chest and 
| expel the air, there is a retardation of the blood 
in the veins of the neck and head; and in the 
more powerful acts of expulsion, the blood not 


|only distends the vessels, but is even regurgitated 


into the minute branches. Were. the eye not 
properly compressed at that time, and a resistance 
given to the shock, irreparable injury might be 
inflicted on the delicate textures of the interior of 
the eye, Hence we see a reason for the closed 
state of the eyelids, and wrinkling of the sur- 
rounding skin, and twinkling of the eye in hearty 
laughter.” 


Our author, in another place, whue exposing 
an error common to a large class of sot disant 
connoisseurs, illustrates this indirect quality of 
expression by remarks upon a quotation from Mr, 
*ayne Knight’s work on Taste ;— 


“ «In like manner, it is not with the agonies of 
a man, writhing in the parigs ofdeath that we 
sympathize, on beholding the celebrated group of 


only be painful and disgusting; but it is with the 
energy and fortitude of mind which those agonies 
call into action and display. For though every 
feature and every muscle is convulsed, and every 
nerve contracted, yet the breast is expanded and 
the throat compressed, to show that he suffers in 
silence. I therefore still maintain, in spite of the 
blind and indiscriminate admiration, which pe- 
dantry always shows for everything which bears 
the stamp of high authority, that Virgil has 
debased the character, and robbed it of ali its 
sublimity and grandeur of expression, by making 
Laocoon roar like a bull; and I think that I may 
safely affirm, that if any writer of tragedy were to 
make any one personage of his drama to roar out 
in the same manner at being mortally wounded, 
the whole audience would burst into laughter, 
how pathetic soever the incidents might be that 
accompanied it. Homer has been so sensible of 
this, that of the vast numbers and variety of 


deaths, which he has described, he has never made 


a single Greek ery out on receiving a mortal 
wound,” ’—Payne Knight on Juste, p. 333. 


So far the amateur critic who has, somehow or 
other, hit the poet a hard blow; but his triumph 


jis small, after having undergone our author’s ex- 


examination of his weapon, 


“ The criticism here is just, so far as the artist 
is praised and the poet blamed; but the critic has 
mistaken the ground of the praise and of the 
blame. It appears strange that any one should 
philosophise on such points, and yet be ignorant 
of the most common things in the structure of his 
own frame, and of the facts most essential to just 
criticism on works of art. What ideas can be 
conveyed, for example by ‘ the convulsion of a 
feature,’ and the ‘ contraction of a nerve?’ The 
writer has had the impression, which all who look 
on the statue must have, that Laocoon suffers in 
silence, that there is no outcry. But the aim of 
the artist is mistaken. He did not mean to 
express ‘energy and fortitude of mind,’ or, by 
expanding the breast, and compressing the throat, 
to show that he ‘ suffers in silence;’ his. design was 
to represent corporeal exertion, the attitude and 
struggle of the body dnd the arms, The throat is 
inflated, the chest straining, to give power to the 
muscles of the arms, while the slightly parted 
lips show that no breath escapes; or, at most, a 
low, hollow groan. He could not roar like a bull; 
he had not the power to push his breath out at 
the very moment of the great exertion of his arms 
to untwist the serpent, which is coiled around him. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the suppressed 
voice, and the consent of the features to the 
exertion of the frame, proceed from an effort of 
the mind to sustain his pain in dignified silence; 
for this condition of the arms, chest, and face, are 
necessary parts of one action. 


“The instant that the chest is depressed to 
vociferate or bellow, the muscles arising from the 
ribs, and inserted into the arm bones, must be 
relaxed, and the exertion of the arms become 
feeble. Again, in speaking or exclaiming, @ con- 
cert runs through all the respiratory muscles; 
those of the mouth and throat combine with tl ose 
that move the chest. Had the sculptor repre- 
sented Laocoon as if the sound flowed from his 
open mouth, there would have been a strange in- 
consistency with the elevated condition of his 
breast. Neither is it correct to suppose it possible 
that a man struck down with a mortal wound, and 
rolling in the dust, like Homer’s ill-fated heroes, 
can roar out like a bull, A mortal wound has an 
immediate influence on these vital parts and respi- 
ratory organs, and the attempt to ery alow! would 
end in a feeble wail or groan. There is no danger 
that the tragedian who follows nature should 
offend the taste of an audience by actual outery. 
But these critics think it necessary to refine and go 
beyond nature, whereas the rule is to learn her ways, 
and to be cautious of adding the slightest trait of 
expression, or what we conceive to be such, to the 
simple, and because sirhple, the grand character of 
natural action; instead of making the more 
strongly to the senses, it is sure to weaken it,” 





We have been tempted to make many extracts 
from this work, and we have resisted the tempta- 
tion of making many more; for it is just the sort 
of thing we approbate entirely, as they say across 
the Atlantic. Every word advanced is-pregnant 
with suggestion for deep thinking on the part of 
the artist painter; and for the actor it contains 
much very useful matter. 


“ In order to convey to the spectator the idea of 
human nature agitated by passion or suffering, he 
must study how the parts of the frame are united, 
and co-operate in expression. Of the success of 
such an effort we had lately an example on our 
own stage. It was in witnessing the struggles of a 
man who had received the mortal thrust, and the 
representation was horribly correct. The actor,* 
having rubbed the paint from his face, presented a 
hollow cheek, with the countenance haggard and 
pale; but it was the heaving of the shoulders 
attending his deep and painful inspiration,—his 
difficult utterance, —the gurgling of his voice, as if 
the blood impeded his breath, which made alto- 
gether a most powerfully drawn representation of 
violent death. Even those who knew nothing of 
the cause of their being moved felt that it was 
correct.” 


Our author concludes his inquiry into expres- 
sion, by evolving a singular theory, that the rela- 
tionship of thought and expression is mutual, and 
that although expression is used but to exhibit 
what is passing in the mind, much that is mental 
owes its existence to expression which had pre- 
existence in human organization. 


“ Are we not authorized to say that expression 
is to passion what language is to thought; thatas 
without words to represent ideas, the reasoning 
faculties of man could not be fully exercised, so 
there could be no violence or excess of passion 
in the mind, and independent of the action of the 
body? As our thoughts are embodied, and the 
reasoning powers developed by the instrument of 
speech, the passion, or emotions have also a cor- 
responding organ to give them. a determined cha- 
racter and force. The bodily frame, though 
secondary and inferior, comes in aid of the mind, 
and the faculties. owe their development as much to 
the operation of the instruments of expression as 
to the impressions of the outward senses. 

“It is also curious that expression appears to 
preceed the intellectual operations. The smile 
that. dimples an infant’s cheek, which, in after 
years corresponds with pleasurable and complex 
emotions, cannot have its origin from such ideas. 
This expression is not first seen when the infant 
is awake, but oftener while asleep; and this first 
beam of pleasure to a mother’s eye is met with the 
cold observation of the wise old women that it is 
caused by some internal convulsion. They con- 
clude that the child’s intellects are not yet 
matured to correspond with the expression, and 
attribute the effect to some internal irritation. 
The expression is, in fact, the spontaneous opera- 
tion and classification of the muscles, which await 
the development of the faculties to accompany 
them closely when they do arise. It may be too 
much to. affirm, that without the co-operation of 
these organs of the frame the mind would remain 
a blank; but surely the mind must owe something 
to its connection, with an operation of the features 
that preceeds its own conscious activity, and which 
is unerring in its exercise from the very com- 
mencement. 

“ The expression of pain in an infant. is extra- 
ordinary in force and caricature. The expres- 
sion of laughter is pure in the highest possible de- 
gree, as indicating unalloyed pleasure, and it will 
relax by sympathy even the stubborn features of 
a stranger. Here the rudiments of expression 
ought to be studied, for in after life they cease to 
have the pure and simple source from which they 
spring in infancy; the feelings are composed and 
restrained, the .mind is in a state of more com- 
pound feeling, and the genuine characters of passion 
aré to bé seen only in unpremeditated bursts of 
great veliémenceé.” 


* Edmund Kean. 
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The concluding essays relate to the study of | 


anatomy as necessary to design, of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, and of the faults into which | 
artists may be betrayed in studying the antique or 
drawing from the academy models, but we have so 
far exceeded the space we had designed for this 
notice that we must content ourselves by com- 
mending the work to not merely the perusal, but 
the careful study of those who would use all the 
means in existence for acquiring information on 
the subject. Every great division of expression 
by which outward form indicates the inward 
thought is treated upon under its proper head and 


}pertinently illustrated with vignette engravings 


made from drawings by the author or etched by 


himself; many of them showing a power of hand 


that removes him from the category of amateurs, 
and establishes his claim to the title of artist as 
well as that of surgeon. The appendix to the book 
contains a dissertation on the nervous system, by 
Mr. Alexander Shaw, which is in some sort 2 
condensation of Sir Charles Bell’s Essay, attached 
to a former edition of the same work. 
Hand-book of Anutomy for Students of the Fine 
Arts, with illustrations on wood. By J. A. 
WueEELER. 


Tuts is an useful little book, 


containing 


eleven cuts of the bones and surface muscles of | 


the human figure, with enlarged parts of the head 
and extremities. Its dimensions are such that the 
student may carry it at all times about him for 
reference, and acquire the amount of anatomical 
knowledge it presents almost unconscious of an 
effort. This, to many, who are appalled by the 
dryness of the study from commencing, may be of 
so much service as an introduction that they will 
afterward, be tempted to drink deeper from a 
source so wholesome to the reputation of a 
painter. 

Manual of Music. By C. W. Massy. D. Bogue, 

Fleet-street. 

Tuts is one of a series of books intended to give 
information on various subjects in a cheap form. 
The design may be good, and, if well executed, 
valuable; but if on the contrary, the compiler does 
not do his duty faithfully, and produces a work that 
is not trustworthy, the sooner it is exposed the 
better, to prevent the spread of wrong principles. 
After going through the rudiments—that is, the 
explanation of the notes, staff, cleffs, time, rests, 
intervals, major and minor modes, &c., &e., we 


|have a chapter on graces. Strange to say the few 


given are all wrong; — a turn is nothing more than 
an appoggiatura above and below the note; and 
the acciacatura, which is here wrongly spelt 
acciatura, consists of two small notes, one below 
and one above the note; in short it is only another 
form of the mordenti. In the next chapter, on 
expression, we have this rvle propounded, “ The 
first note of every measure should be accented, 
but the measure should be divided by an accent in 
the middle; the first and middle parts of a measure 
are therefore called the accented parts.” This is 
about as absurd as to say the first and middle 
syllable of every line of poetry should be accented; 
for the bar of music and the line in poetry are 
analogous. In the explanation to the rappeny in 
full score, we have this - which is certainly a new 
theory—that a common chord includes a flat 
seventh. The chapter on singing and execution is 
written by one, we don’t hesitate to say it, pro- 
foundly ignorant of the subject. In the chart, 
showing the extent of the various voices—the 
barytone has a note higher in the scale than the 
tenor! In short, we never met with a more un- 
trustworthy compilation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A ROMANCE IN STAGE LIFE, 


Tre Glasgow Post says, that, during the drama of 
the Battle of Sedyemoor at the Adelphi Theatre 
there, on: evening w eccurrence 
téok pltice which ing interest and romantic 
story far outdoes all such dramatic fictions as, The 
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Wife of Two Husbands, The Fatal Marriage, or 
those numerous misadventures and pee in con- 
nexion with love, marriage, and triumphant vir 
tue which are put upon the stage to “ fill the pause 
and give the fancy play.” 

The facts of the case, which have been commu- 
nicated to us by an eye witness, and which can be 
authenticated on the best authority, are as follow: 

While, on the above evening, the business of the 
play was going forward, and while one of the fa- 
vourite actresses of the Adelphi was performing 
her part,—indeed, we need not hesitate giving the 
name (Mrs. de Bourgh) as the whole matter is now 
kept no secret by the parties interested,—a tall, 
handsome man, with a military air, in the pit, was 
observed'to look;very uneasy for a few minutes,— to 
gaze earnestly at the stage, as ifthe lady had en- 
gaged his fixed attention, rising several times from 
his seat during the time, until he at length, appa- 
rently, satisfied himself with his scrutiny, when, 
to the astonishment of all around, he exclaimed, at 
the pitch of a stern military voice, 

“ My wife, by heaven! My Etiza!” 

Not knowing the cause of this sudden out-burst, 
the spectators, for a time, appeared at a loss whe- 
ther to treat the affair in joke or earnest. Seeing, 
however, that the gentleman was perfectly sober 
and quite serious in his manner of address, the 
merriment gave way to wonder and curiosity, 
which was in no degree lessened when it was noted 
that the fair actress who had been thus pointedly 
addressed had swooned, and required to leave the 
stage. The play, however, went on, notwithstand- 
ing this, but the occurrence excited the most 
marked attention. 

On hearing of the matter, Mr. Miller, the mana- 
ger, at once proceeded to the place where the gen- 
tleman sat, in order to ascertain the cause of the 
unlooked-for interruption that had been given to 
the evening’s entertainment, and inquired his 
meaning for the expression he had made use of. 

“T tell you,” said the gentleman, “ that lady is 
my wife, whom I have not seen these nineteen 
ae I have been abroad, and during that time 
have not heard from her. I thought her dead. 
And can you wonder I was astonished? But,” 
said the stranger, “ who are you that inquires?” 

Mr. Miller replied, that he was lessee of the 
theatre; that he had a respect for this lady, who 
had been in his corps dramatique for three years, 
during which time her reputed husband, Mr. De 
Bourgh, had died; and as he felt an interest in the 
reputation of this lady, as well as for the good 
name of all the members of the company, he hoped 
the gentleman would not wantonly make a state- 
ment to injure her character. 

“ Married,” exclaimed the stranger, “ to another! 
My Eliza married! But I must see her immedi- 
ately: she is still my wife.” 

Mr. Miller asked the name of the gentleman, 
who said, 

“My name is Lewis, Lieutenant Lewis, sir. 
I've come direct from Liverpool, after having been 
on foreign service with my boy,—her boy, sir. 
He is twenty-two years of age, and six feet two 
inches high. You shall see him, sir.” 

Somewhat doubtful, and ye* surprised at this 
recital, Mr. Miller inquired the maiden name of 
the lady. 

“Stanley,” said the lieutenant, “ Elizabeth 
Stanley.” 

After these interrogatories, Mr. Miller proceeded 
behind the scenes to satisfy himself as to the truth 
of the representation, when he found it at once ve- 
rified by the actress, who had by this time re- 
covered from her faint. And now for the sequel. 
The partios had a mecting; and such a meeting! 
Our fair readers may form some idea, After lov- 
ing embraces and hurried explanations, during 
which the lieutenant seemed to have lived over 
again his first three years of marriage, the follow- 
ing statement was elucidated, which was highly sa- 
tisfactory to Mr. Miller and the other parties who 
had the fortune to be present at the scene: 

‘They had married, when young, in England, he 
at the time a private soldier, she a rising member 
ofa theatrical company in the town of--—.. The 
fruit of their union was a fine boy. The regiment 
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was ordered abroad, and in vain the young soldier 
applied to have along with him his loving wife. 
The stipulated number of women to go with the 
regiment had been made up, and as a favour their 
child, then three years of age, was permitted to 
accompany his father. They parted, and during 
the lapse of nineteen years had not seen or heard 
of “a other, the one believing the other dead. 
Need we wonder at the remarkable nature of their 
first encounter? He had risen in the army by stea- 
diness and good conduct to the rank of a lieute- 
nant, and, consoled by the company of his boy, had 
not married. She ins eight years after the de- 
parture of the vessel with the regiment, had been 
ositively informed that her husband had been 
Killed in battle, and she was married again. The 
second husband died about eighteen months ago. 
And thus ends our strange, eventful story. But 
no, we are in error, the tale is not yet told. On 
Wednesday morning last, accompanied by a re- 
spectable body of friends, the happy pair, both 
being of the Catholic persuasion, appeared before 
the Rev. Mr. Gordon, who, after hearing the par- 
ticulars, again formally reunitedtwo whom fortune 
and the chances of war had put asunder. 


LOLA MONTEZ AND THE COURT OF 
BAVARIA. 
WE have extracted from the “ Times ” the follow- 
ing letter from the fair danseuse who has lately 
played so large a part in Bavarian politics: — 
To the Editor of Tur Times. 


“ Sir, —Having had a copy of your pet of the 
2nd instant sent to me, I trust you will, in justice 
to myself, insert the following short account of the 
real state of affairs here, and which at the same 
time will be a contradiction to the numerous arti- 
cles which have lately appeared in the French 
papers: un 

“T left Paris in June last on a professional trip, 
and, amongst other arrangements, decided upon 
visiting Munich, where for the first time I had the 
honour of appearing before his Majesty, and re- 
ceiving from him marks of approbation, which you 
are aware is not a very unusual thing for a pro- 
fessional person to receive at a foreign court. 

“T had not been here a week before I discovered 
that there was a plot existing in the town to get 
me out of it, and that the party was the Jesuit 

arty. Of course you are aware that Bavaria has 
ong been their stronghold, and Munich their head 
quarters, This naturally to a person brought up 
and instructed from her earliest youth to detest 
this party (I think you will say justly), irritated 
me not a little. 

“ When they saw that I was not likely to leave 
them, they commenced on another tack, and tried 
what bribery would do, and actually offered me 
50,000f. yearly if | would quit Bavaria and pro- 
inise never to return. This, as you may imagine, 
opened my eyes; and, as I indignantly refused 
their offer, they have since then not left a stone un- 
turned to get rid of me, and have never for an in- 
stant ceased persecuting me. I may mention as 
one instance, that within this last week a Jesuit 
professor of philosophy in the University here, of 
the name of Lassault, was removed from his pro- 
fessorship, upon which the party paid and hired 
a mob to insult me and break the windows of my 
house, and als» attack the Palace; but, thanks to 
the better feeling of the other party, and the de- 
votedness of the soldiers to his Majesty and his 
authority, this plot likewise failed. 

‘** The late change in the ministry that you al- 
lude to was a spontaneous act of his Majesty’s, 
and you pay me too great a compliment in sup- 

»sing that I was a party to such a measure; but, 
a what I have seen and heard of his Majesty, 
I should think he had very just grounds for taking 
the step which he did. 

“Since my residence here I can safely say that 
I have in no way interfered in any affairs not 
concerning myself, and as I intend making it 
my future abode, it is particularly annoying to 
me, hearing so many ious and unfounded 
reports which are daily propagated, and in jus- 
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tice to myself and my future prospects in life, 
I trust that you will not hesitate to insert this 
letter in your widely-circulated journal, and 
show my friends oad the public how unjustl 
and cruelly I have been treated by the Jesuit 
party in Munich. 

“ Knowing that your columns are always open 
to protect any one unjustly accused, and more 
especially when that one is an unprotected female, 
makes me rely upon you for the insertion of 
this, and 

“ T have the honour to subscribe myself, 
“ Your obliged servant, 
“ Lota Montez. 

“ Munich, March 1!, 1847.” 


The exposition of works of art at the Salon de 
Louvre has opened for the season. There have 
been 4,900 works presented, 2,550 have been ex- 
cluded, and 2,350 received. The complaints 
against the jury are loud and numerous. More 
than fifty pictures are said to have been turned 
away belonging to first-rate men, while the amount 
of rubbish is appalling. So many artists have taken 
offence, and gradually withdrawn from this exhi- 
bition, that an opposition gallery is talked about. 
The painters mentioned as connected with it, being 
Ingres, Ary Scheffer, Delacroix, Descamps, and 
others of similar celebrity . 


TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
A post-office order for 17s. 4d., payable to John 
Day, Fine Arts’ Journat Orrice, will ensure 
the regular transmission of the stamped edition of 
the — for twelve months; 8s. 8d. for six 
months. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE ROYAL HIBERNIAN BALL, IN AID 

OF THE FUNDS FOR THE DESTITUTE IRISH. 
UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 

His Royal Highness the Duxe of CamBRipGE, 

Her Royal Highness the Ducness of CaMBRIDGE, 

Her Grace the Duchess of Buccleuch, 

The Most Hon. the Marchioness of Londonderry, 

The Most Hon, the Marchioness of Donegall, 

The Right Hon. Lady Stanley, 

Hon, Lady King, 

Lady Campbell, 

The Most Hon. the Marquess of Londonderry, 

The Most Hon. the Marquess of Donegall, 

The Most Hon, the Marquess of Kildare, 

The Earl of Relfast, 

Lord Gerald Fitzgerald, 

Sir John Campbell, 

Mr. Sheriff Kennard, 

Mr. Alderman Moon, &e., &c., &c. 


Will be held at Willis’ Rooms, King-street, St. James’, on 
Wednesday, April 7th, 1847. 


Committee of Management. 
Mr. H. Melton, 194, Regent-street- Chairman. 
H. Foley Hall, Esq., 1, James-street, Buckingham-gate. 
Patrick Burke, Esq., 18, Upper Montague-street, Montague- 
square. 
Henry Rigg, Esq., 22, Old Bond-street. 
— Clapham, Esq., 14, Strand. 
Mr. J. Ladley, 24, Old Burlington-street-—Hon. Treasurer. 
Mr. R. W. Oillivier, 41, New Bond-street—Hon. Secretary. 
Stewards:— 
N. G. Macdonald, Esq. 
Wm. Melton, Esq. 
Samuel H. O’Brien, Esq. 
Percy Stanhepe, Esq. 
8. 8. Stanley, Esq. 
8. G. Worthington, Esq. 
G. H. Young, Esq. 
&e., &e., &e. 


Jno. Beach, Esq. 
Charles Cook, Esq. 
EF. Coulon, Esq. 

P. F. Eglinton, Esq. 
G. Farrance, Esq. 
Jno. Hallan, ' sq. 
Josh. Hogg, Esq. 
W. E. Lalor, Esq. 
Alex. Lioyd, Esq. 


Nicholas Henderson, Esq., has kindly volunteered his 
services as M.C, for the evening. 


Ollivier’s Quadrille Band, of twenty first-rate per- 
formers, under the direction of Mr. F. G. Tinney, will b> 
in attendance, and perform all the most admired ‘“‘ Nouve- 
autés Dansantes’’ of the season. 

Every arrangement conducive to the comfort and enjoy- 
ment of the visitors wilt be most liberally afforded by the 
Committee of Management. 

Double Tickets, one guinea; ladies’ tickets, half-a-guinea; 
centlemen’s tickets, fifteen shillings ; including refreshmen 
throughout the evening. 

Vouchers may be obtained of the Ladies Patroness, and 
Patrons, the Members of the Committees, the Stewards, at 
Willis’s Rooms, or of the Hon. Treasurer and Hon. Secretary. 


ROYAL ACADEMY or ARTS, TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE. 


OTICE TO ARTISTS.—All works of 
Painting, Sculpture, or Architecture intended for the 
ensuing EXHIBITION atthe ROYAL ACADEMY, must be 
sent in on MONDAY the 5th, or by Six o’Clock in the evening 
of TUESDAY the 6th of April next, after which time no work 
can possibly be received; nor can any works be received 

which have already been publicly exhibited. 
The other Regulations necessary to be observed, may be 
obtained at the Royal Academy. 
Joun Prescott KnigutT, R.A. Dep. Sec. 


Every possible care will be taken of works sent for Ex- 
hibition, but the Royal Academy will not hold itself ac- 
countable in any case of injury or loss; nor can it under- 
take to pay the carriage of any package which may be for- 
warded by carriers. 


The prices of works to be dispoeed of, may be communi- 
cated to the Secretary. 


Now ready, rn ultramarine cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d., or 
[plain cloth, 7s. 6., 


[RE ART OF FRESCO PAINTING, as 
practised by the Ojd Italian and Spanish Masters, 
with a preliminary Inquiry into the Fature of the Colours 
used in Fresco Painting, with Observations and Notes. 
By Mrs. MERRIFIELD, Translator of Cennino Cennini. 

“Of all kinds of painting, Fresco Painting is the finest 
aud most masterly.”—Vasari.—PACHECO. 

London: Published for the Author, by Charles Gilpin, 
5, Bishopsgate-street ; and Arthur Wallis, Brighton. 


OLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 
PORTRAITS, at 183, Strand, near St. Clement 
Danes Church, conducted by Mr. G. M. BRIGHT, who 
practises an entire new process, which obviates that ghastly 
aud death-like hue of the daguerreotype. Portraits, in- 
cluding morocco case, 10s. On account of the great num- 
ber, of sitters, the early part of the day preferrable. Hours 
10 till 5 o’clock. 


HE EXHIBITION OF SELECT SPECI- 
MENS OF ENGLISH MANUFACTURES, on and 
after the 1th March, will be OPENED GRATUITOUSLY 
every day except Saturday and Sunday, between Eleven 
and Four, at the SOCIETY OF ARTS’ Great Room, John 
Street, Adelphi. TICKETS OF ADMISSION and Cata- 
logues may be had of the Members of the Society, of the 
Exhibitors, and of the under-mentioned :— 

Oxford Street: Mr. John Mortlock, No. 250; Mr. J. 
Philipps, No. 359.—Regent Street: Mr. White, No. 210.— 
Pall Mall: Messrs. Graves, No.6; and Messrs. Colnaghi, 
No. 13.—New Bond Street: Mr. Pratt, No. 118,—Old Bond 
Street: Mr. J. Cundall, No. 12.—Piccadilly: Mr. W. 
Pickering, Bookseller, No. 177.—Strand: Mr. Milledge, 
No. 65; Messrs. Greensill, No. 148; Mr. J. Tennant, No. 
149.—Fleet Street: Mr. George Bell, No. 86; Messrs. 
Grant & Griffiths, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, Lud- 
gate Street. 

N.B. No Tickets can be had except by Members direct 
from the Society’s House. 


LOCUTION.—MRS. BUTLER, 
widow of the late celebrated Tragedian and Lecturer, 
Samuel Butler, receives Ladies and Gentlemen, on alternate 
days, for Lessons in Elocution, Shaksperian and Miltonian 
Readings, elegance and grace of deportment for the Bar, 
the Senate. the Pulmt, and the Stage. 
Mrs. BUT!-ER perfects her Pupils in Twelve Lessons, at 
her residence, 49, Bernard-street, Russell-square, London. 
Mrs. BUTLER also aniuxvunces her First Dramatic and 
Historical Readings immediately, at the Hanover-square 
Grand Room. 


FOR THE BASS VOICE. 


M® CRIVELLI begs to acquaint his Friends 
4 and the Public, that his Work on the ART of 
SINGING, adapted with alterations and additions for the 
BASS VOICE, is now ready, and may be bad of Mr. Crivelli, 
at his residence, No. 71, Upper Norton-street, and of all the 
principal music-sellers. 


Just published, the Second Edition, price 5s. coloured, 


HE BOOK OF THE FEET; 

a History of Boots and Shoes. With upwards of 100 
Illustrations on the Fashions of the Egyptians, Hebrews, 
Persians, Grecks, and Romans, and the prevailing style 
throughout Europe during the Middle Ages down to the 
Present Period ; also Hints to Lastmakers, and Remedies 
for Corns, &c. By J. SPARKES HALL, Patent Elastic 
Bootmaker to Her Majesty the Queen, the Queen Dowager, 
and the Queen of the Belgians. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co, 


London: Printed by WitL14mM WHINREY Geanine, of 
No. 2, Swart’s Buildings, in the Parish of St. Giles-in-the- 
Fields, in the County of Middlesex, at 27, Parker-street ; in 


ts | the Parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, as aforesaid ; and Pub- 


lished by Jouw Dar, of 43, Paradise-street, Lam atthe 
Office of “Tax Fine Arts’ Journat, 12, Wellington 
Street North, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent 
Garden, in the Liberty of Westminster. 





